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Baltimore, March, 1901. 


THE FOLK-LORE ELEMENTS IN 
HAUPTMANN’S “DIE VERSUN- 
KENE GLOCKE.” 


II. 


LET us now take up different scenes and ex- 
pressions, in the order in which they occur in 
the play, and analyze them. Many points will 
become clearer in the light of German popular 
traditions. 


In the opening scene of the first act Rauten- 
delein tells the bee that the Buschgrossmutter 
hates it—‘‘weil du mit Wachs der Kirche Op- 
ferkerzen versorgst.’”’ In the Béhmerwald 
the bees are considered sacred ‘‘weil sie das 
Wachs zu den Kirchenkerzen sammeln.’’! 
Die Wittichen, as we know from her conver- 
sation with the parson, despises the narrow- 
ness of the established church and everything 
else connected with it. This scene bears a 
striking resemblance to a scene in the first 
act of Kalidasa’s Sakunfala, where Sakuntala 
is annoyed by an impertinent bee.? 

Dass dich’s blau Feuer, the curse which the 
Nickelmann uses, and later die Wittichen, is 
taken from the language of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It occurs repeatedly in Florian Geyer 
(Berlin, 1896): ‘‘Dass dir’s blau Feuer,”’ p. 207; 
‘‘potz Blau,”’ p. 24; ‘‘kotz Blau,’ pp. 49, 70, 
184; ‘‘Blau,’’ p. 66. The last phrase is also 
used by the Schrat (Act 1). Cf. Grimm, A.-47/. 
Ill, p. 196; D. v. blau. 

The Schrat recognizes the fairy in the red 
butterfly. Fairies and elves often appear in 
the form of butterflies.3 


The legend from which the drama has taken 
its name is so well known that it needs only 
passing notice. Few legends are so common 
and so wide-spread as that of the lost bell. 
The bell disappears either in the ground or in 


1 Blaas, Die Biene in der deutschen Volkssitte, p. 2. 

2 Translated into German by Ernst Meier, Hildburghausen, 
1867, pp. #3, 28. 

3 Grimm, D. W., s.v. Sch-netterling; Simrock, D. A1.,3 
PP. 456. §13. 


a lake, and is heard ringing from time to time.4 
Miillenhoffs tells a legend in which the wagon 
carrying the bell breaks down, whereupon the 
bell disappears in the ground. Bartsché tells 
of a teamster who, while hauling a bell over a 
mountain, is seized by the devil and hurled 
into a lake with wagon and bell. The two 
stories may well have suggested the Schra#’s 
account of the disappearance of the bell. It 
is also well known that giants and dwarfs, the 
representatives of the old pagan religion, hate 
and fear the sound of the bell, the messenger 
of the new religion.7 


The scene where die Wittichen feeds her 
little wood-sprites with new-baked bread and 
milk is doubtless taken from Grimm. On the 
same page on which Grimm mentions the 
Buschgrossmutter and her Moosfraulein (D. 
M.4, p. 400) he relates that the Waldweibchen 
like to appear when people are baking bread, 
and ask for a loaf. On the following page 
(p. 401, n.) Grimm tells of a woman who treated 
the goblins to milk: ‘‘die meisterin stellte den 
unterirdischen eine milch hin, iiber die sie 
gleich wélfen herfielen und alles bis zur nagel- 
probe ausl6ffelten.’’ Putting these two ac- 
counts together we get the basis of Haupt- 
mann’s quaint and mysterious scene. The 
phrase herfal/en Hauptmann has retained in 
the stage-directions. 


The barber vows to shave Ridezahl’s 
beard, if the voice he heard is not Heinrich’s 
voice. It is an allusion to a popular tradition 
of the Giant Mountains; that difficult task was 
actually performed one time by a barber.’ 

The elves that dance in the moonlight are 


4 A few references willsuffice, Goedsche, Schles. Sagen- 
Historien- und Legendenschatz, p. 88; Klose, Fuhrer durch 
d, Sgn.- und Mirchenwelt des Riesengebirges, p. 60; Kuhn 
und Schwartz, Nordd, Sgn., p. 477; Kuhn, Markische Sgn., 
No, 88, 90; Schambach-Miiller, Viedersdchs. Sgn., pp. 56-57. 
Cf. Sartori’s exhaustive article Glockensagen und Glockena- 
berglaube in Zschr, Ver. f. Volkskunde, VII, 113 ff.; VIII, 
29 ff. 

5 Sen. aus Schleswig-Holstein, p. 118. 

6 Mecklenb, Sgn. 1, 378. 

7 Grimm, 2). J7.,4 pp. 380, 459; Weinhold, Die Riesen des 
german, Mythus, p. 267; Rochholz, Alemannisches Kinder- 
lied, Leipzig, 1857, p. 58; Thiele, Danmarks Volkesagn, Kop- 
enhagen, 1843, II, 248. 

8 Klose, z4/d., p. 128; Rihezahl und der Barbier. 
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spirits of the water. Their home is the water- 
fall, the lake, Frau Holles Blumenmoor.s 
Rautendelein joins them ; her nature is, as we 
have seen, related to that of water-elves. 
She takes pride in showing the elves that she 
is like them in many ways. 

The first point in the second act requiring 
notice is the experience ofthe Hochsteinbauer, 
who at night sees a naked woman riding ona 
boar. He throws a stone at the spectre, but 
is promptly punished for his daring deed. 
Female spectres riding on swine are well 
known in German folk-lore.to Witches may 
be seen naked in the grain-fields and other 
They ride on swine.z7 We may 
also think of the Aorndadmon, whose appear- 
ance is here taken as an evil portent. It is 
always dangerous to annoy spectres in any 
way. A peasant strikes one of the dogs of 
Fru Gode with his whip, the next day his head 
is swollen.t3 Another strikes at the wild hunt, 
as it passes by; his arm is paralyzed.4 Who- 
ever fails to get out of a spectre’s way is 
afflicted with physical ailments.*s 

Towards the end of the second act Rauten- 
delein, sitting at Heinrich’s bed-side, cracks a 
hazel-nut te prove that Heinrich is not dream- 
ing. The scene is somewhat forced and far- 
fetched. But the poet was doubtless thinking 
of the symbolic meaning of the hazel-nut. In 
German traditions it is the symbol of spring 
and life.t6 2 die Haseln gehen meant ‘to 
visit one’s sweetheart.’17_ In some parts of 
Germany it is customary for young people at 
a wedding-feast to throw hazel-nuts at one 
another.18 

In the charm which Rautendelein pro- 
nounces upon sleeping Heinrich, the poet em- 

9 Cf. Grimm, D.S., No. 4. 


10 Birlinger, Volkstimliches aus Schwaben, 1, 113. 

11 D. M.,4 p. 911; Wuttke, 22 215, 415; Panzer, Beitr, II, 
167. 

12 Hertz, Dtsch. Sgn. im Elsass, Stuttgart, 1872, p. 57; ef. 
Goethe’s Walpurgisnacht. 

13 Kuhn und Schwartz, Nordd. Sgn., p. 3. 

14 Meier, Schw.rd, Sgn., p. 138. 

15 Rochholz, Schweizersgn. 1, 107; Panzer, Beitr. II, 67; 
Vernaleken, Adsensagen, p. 88. 

16 Perger, Dische Phanzensgn., p.242; Bihme, Deutsches 
Kinderlied, pp. 193, 195, 0. 

17 Perger, ‘did., p. 242; Grimm, D. W., s.v. Aasel. 

18 Wuttke, 2336; cf. also Mannhardt, W.-und F.-Kulte, 
I, 184, and especially Zschr. f. dtsch, Mythol., III, gs ff. 


ploys the unusual phrase ‘ wiinschlicher Ge- 
danken Starke.’’ The whole phrase goes back 
to Grimm. In the fairy-tale Die Nelke (K.- 
M., No. 76) the following lines occur: ‘ Du 
sollst einen Sohn haben mit wiinschlichen Ge- 
danken, denn was er sich wiinscht auf der 
Welt, das wird er erhalten.’? We have here 
the best definition of the unusual phrase; 
wiinschliche Gedanken are wishes that be- 
come realities as soon as they are thought. 
Grimm’s story makes that perfectly evident. 


“Schiitze, verwunschene, wollen zum Licht, 
unten in Tiefen leuchten sie nicht.’? 


These lines refer to the belief that buried 
treasures tend gradually to rise to the surface. 
As soon as they reach the surface, a flame or 
a light appears. This is called der schatz 
sonnt sich, der schatz bliiht.19 Such treasures 
are often guarded by barking dogs with eyes 
of fire.2o But the dogs disappear before the 
man who combines courage with the knowl- 
edge of the proper incantations. Rauten- 
delein’s incantation must have a symbolic 
meaning. I take Schdfze to refer to the 
treasures hidden in Heinrich’s breast, his 
great ideas and talents, which as yet cannot 
rise to the surface on account of the barking 
dogs that guard them, that is, Heinrich’s sur- 
roundings, the conventions of society, the 
precepts of dogmatic Christianity. But they 
must disappear before Rautendelein’s knowl- 
edge and courage. 


“Aber wir dienen froh und bereit, 
weil uns beherschet, der uns befreit.”’ 


Wir refers pre-eminently to Rautendelein, but 
also to other sprites. ‘‘He who delivers us 
will rule us, and we shall serve him gladly.”’ 
It is Heinrich who will deliver her from the 
curse of mere elfish existence, and in return 
she will serve him. The present tense is used 
instead of the future, for even now, by his 
mere presence, he delivers her and rules over 
her.2? The same thought is brought out more 
clearly in Rautendelein’s words addressed to 
the Waldschrat (Act III): 


**Denn unterm Fluche, ob ihr’s gleich nicht wisst, 
seid ihr und wir und alles, was da ist.” 

19 Grimm, D. 47,4 p. 810; Panzer, Beitr. I, 294. 

20 Panzer, 7bid, I, 288, 289; 11, 526; Grimm, D. S., No. 13; 
Peter, Volkstiimliches aus Oestr. Schlesien, Il, 83, where it 
is a feuriger Pudel; Grimm, K.-., No. 33; Rochholz, 
Schweizersgn. 1, 251. 

a1 Cf. also Schlenther, G. Hauptmann, p. 259. 
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The idea that the world of sprites is cursed 
and needs deliverance, just as the human race 
must be delivered from the curse of sin, is 
again taken from popular traditions.?2 

In the third act the Nickelmann complains 
to the Schrat about Heinrich’s doings: ‘‘ er 
macht ihr Schappel, Ring und Spangelein.” 
The Schappel worn by the peasant-women of 
Silesia is, according to Proschko23 ‘‘eine hohe, 
mit Gold- und Silberdraht bekrénte Haube.”’ 

The Schrat’s oath ‘‘Potz Hahn und Hol- 
lenzopf,’’24 seems to be Hauptmann’s inven- 
tion, at least I have not found it anywhere 
else. 


The scene at the beginning of Act IV, to 
which, as Schlenther justly remarks,25 Haupt- 
mann failed to impart real life, shows us the 
dwarfs engaged in their special work as smiths. 
The scene in general reminds us of Wayland 
or Siegfried. 


Through Rautendelein Heinrich has now 
gained full control over the world of sprites, 
just as human heroes in German traditions, 
after conquering the chief of the elves, obtain 
full power over the elves.26 

The phrase ‘‘so alt als wie der Westerwald’”’ 
is doubtless taken from Grimm.27 


Rautendelein calls upon her ‘‘kleines Volk”’ 
to come out of the ground, to play and to 
dance. Aveines Volk is aterm often applied 
to elves and dwarfs.28 Music and dance are 
their favorite pastime.29 In Laurin’s mountain 
the dwarfs play on the fiddle,3o they have 
beautiful underground halis.3t Vernaleken32 
mentions an underground hall, illuminated 
by athousand candles, like the one into which 
Rautendelein wishes to take Heinrich. 


The scene of the phantom children with a 
pitcher full of their mother’s tears is taken, as 


22 Grimm, D, pp, 408, 428; Jrische Elfenmiirchen, 
Leipzig, 1826, p. 201. 

23 Geschichte und Sage aus Schlesien, Wien 1879, p. 28. 

24 Cf. Mon. Lana. Norrs, xv, 355. 

25 G. Hauptmann, p. 266. 

26 Grimm, D. M.,* p. 375. 

27 K.-M., No. 39, 3; cf. Mop. Lana. Norss, xv, 355. 

28 Grimm, DJ. 8., No. 31. 

29 Simrock, D. A7.,3 409; Grimm, X.-A7., No. 182; Goethe’s 
Hochzeitlied, 

30 Simrock, 7b7d., p. 457. 

31 D. M.,4 p. 376; Golther, p. 136. 

32 Mythen und Bréuche, p. 211. 
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Bartels has pointed out,33 from a well known 
popular tale.3+ A parallel tale is found in Mil- 
lenhoff’s Sagen und Marchen aus Schleswig- 
Holstein (p. 144): A poor widow 1s constantly 
crying over the death of her only child; finally 
the child appears to her in a white garment: 
‘‘da sah sie, wie das kind sich fortwahrend 
biickte, um die tranen, die ihr aus den augen 
fielen, in sein handchen zu sammeln, die es 
dann, sie traurig anblickend, zum munde 
fiihrte und aufkiisste.”’ 
This version may have suggested the words of 
the parson in Act III: ‘‘wo eure Kinder nur 
immer ihrer Mutter Tranen trinken,’”’ though 
at this time Martha and the children are still 
living. The phrase, which Bartels repeatedly 
calls scheusslich,35 occurs elsewhere in Ger- 
man literature. Gerstenberg in Ariadne auf 
Naxos (Eine Cantate, 176;) makes Ariadne 
break out into the following lamentation: 
*‘O lass mich noch ein Mal zu deinen Fiissen sinken, 

O meine Mutter !—In den Staub gebeugt, 

Noch ein Mal reuig, deine Thriinen trinken!”’ 
A similar phrase in a somewhat different con- 
nection is used by Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach in her novel Bozena (p. 21): ‘Ich fresse 
Galle und saufe Thranen.”’ 

At the beginning of the fifth act the third 
fairy relates how she called a beetle carrying 
a lantern. The idea is found in a nursery rime 
cited by Erk-Bohme:36 Das Johanniskéfer- 
chen.—When die Wittichen comes out of her 
hut early in the morning, she looks around 
for a will-o’-the-wisp to use it as a light. The 
will-o’-the-wisp is generally thought of as 
having human form.37 Die Wittichen calls one 
to assist her, just as Mephistopheles in the 
Walpurgisnacht requests a will-o’-the-wisp to 
accompany him in the darkness.38 As die 
Wittichen receives no response, she pulls out 
a Karfunkelstein to light up. The Xarfunkel 
often serves as a light in popular traditions.39 
Laurin’s subterranean hall is illuminated with 
a Karfunkel. 

The scene with the three cups of wine may 

33 G. Hauptmann, p. 128. 

34 Grimm, D, 47,4 p. 777, Wunderhorn, iv, 95. 

35 G. Hauptmann, pp. 217, 228. 

36 Dtsch, Liederhort, No. 1853. 

37 Mogk in Prul’s Grundriss, 1, 1012; cf. Hebel’s poem 
referred to above, 

38 Cf. also Kuhn und Schwartz, Mordd. Sgn., p. 425. 

39 Bérner, Sagen des Orlagaues, p. 53. 
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again be traced to Grimm’s fairy-tales. In 
Der Réuberbriutigam,s the following lines 
occur: 
‘*Die Rauber brachten eine mitge- 
schleppt. . . . Sie gaben ihr Wein zu trinken, 
drei Glaser voll, ein Glas weissen, ein Glas 
roten, und ein Glas gelben, davon zersprang 
ihr das Herz.” 
Unfortunately Grimm’s tale throws no light 
upon the somewhat obscure symbolism of the 
three draughts of wine. Three cups or three 
draughts are a common motif in popular 
poetry. 
Rautendelein at first refuses to go to Hein- 
rich, for, she says, 
“Wir tanzen drunten Ringelreihn, 
Ein lust’ger Tanz—und ist mein Fuss auch schwer, 
bald, wenn ich tanze, brennt er mich nicht mehr.” 
Why should her feet burn? Sadness and despair 
have no such effect. May it not be a remin- 
iscence, conscious or unconscious, of Ander- 
sen’s tale Die Kleine Seejungfrau, which has 
been referred to repeatedly ? While on earth 
the little mermaid had to suffer constant pain 
in her feet: ‘‘es kiihlte ihre brennenden Fiisse, 
im kalten Seewasser zu stehen.’’42 
The influence of popular poetry upon 
language and subject-matter is marked. 
Several parallels have been pointed out above 
but there are also direct borrowings. In Act 
I, Heinrich says to Rautendelein: ‘‘ Bleibe bei 
mir! bleib und geh nicht fort!’’ Itis the re- 
frain of a popular song: ‘‘O bleib bei mir und 
geh nicht fort.’’43—The Waddschra?’s mocking 
announcement of the guests that are to visit 
die Wittichen (Act I1) is an adaptation of a 
well-known nursery rime: ‘‘Was tragt die 
Gans auf ihrem Schnabel.”’ 44—The little song 
Rautendelein is singing in Act III is the be- 
ginning of a popular ballad entitled Dée 
Kaferhochzeit. WHoffmann von Fallersleben 45 
gives the following version : 
**Es sass ein Kiifer auf’m Biumel, summ, summ, 
Der hat ein goldnes Hemdel.’’ 
There are other passages which, though not 
directly borrowed, seem to have been sug- 
40 K,-M., No. 40. 
41 Cf. Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Schles. Volkslieder, No. 
2, Anm.; Grimm, X.-M@,, No, 60 (v. i, p. 317, Giittingen 1857). 
42 Simmtliche Marchen, Leipzig, 1862, p. 156, 
43 Henkel, Zschr. f. d. dtsch. Unterricht, xiii, 245, n. 1. 
44 Wunderhorn, 1846, iii, 410, and elsewhere. 
45 Schles. Volkslieder, No. 42. 
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gested by popular poetry. Rautendelein’s 
musings about her origin (Act I) correspond 
to the old lines: 
“Ich komme, ich weiss nicht woher, 

Ich gehe, ich weiss nicht wohin, 

Mich wundert, dass ich so frihlich bin.’’ 
The same thought is expressed by Goethe’s 
Satyros : 

1, 155 ‘‘ Woher ich komm’, kann ich nicht sagen, 
Wohin ich geh’, miisst ihr nicht fragen,”’ 
1, 161 ‘* Meine Mutter hab’ ich nie gekannt, 
Hat niemand mir mein’n Vater genannt,’’— 
The naive pleasure Rautendelein takes in 
her own beauty (Act I: ‘‘ din doch ein schones 
goldhaariges Waldfriulein’’), is characteristic 
of popular poetry. The bird in Grimm’s tale 
of the Machandelbaum46 similarly says of 
himself: ‘‘wat vér ’n sch66én Vagel bin ick.”’ 
Frau Magda in her boundless love for Hein- 
rich wishes to go in search of the fountain of 
youth, if she could only find it (Act II.) Though 
this idea is very old and very general, it is in- 
teresting to note that there is a Silesian popu- 
lar song about the fountain of youth : 47 
“Und in dem Schneegebirge 

Da fliesst ein Briinnlein kalt, 

Und wer daraus thut trinken, 

Der wird ja nimmer alt.”’— 


Rautendelein’s ‘‘ braune Gliederlein”’ (Act 
1V) seems to be taken from popular poetry. 
It is possible to think of her as a brown fairy,48 
but it seems more likely that the poet thought 
of phrases like ‘“‘brauns maidlein,’’49 ‘‘ brauns 
magdelein,’’s° ‘‘schwarz-braunes Madlein.’’st 

In Act V the Waldschrat calls the Nickel- 
mann out of his well: ‘und lage neben dir 
. . . der Wasserjungfern schénste und kraute 
dir den Bart.””’. The sweetheart playing with 
the hair of her lover is a situation often met 
with in ballads and popular traditions. The 
situation is sometimes described in a way 
which to-day seems anything but cesthetic.s? 

In the same act Rautendelein sings plaint- 
ively: 

“Heinrich, du lieblicher Buhle mein, 
du sitzest auf meinem Briinnelein,”’ 

46 K.-M., No. 47. 

47 Hoffmann von Fallersleben, No, 151: Der Funghrunne. 

48 Cf. braunes Elbchen”’ (Act I); D, 41.4, p. 368. 

49 Uhland, Volksiteder, p. 68, 

50 Jéid, pp. 221, 247. 

st Hoffmann von Fallersleben, No. 171. 

52 Simrock, Deutsche Volkslieder, p. 22; Erk-Bihme, 
Dtsch, Liederhort, 1, p. 120, Nos. 41, 42, 46; Grimm, K.-M., 
Nos, 91, 92; Kuhn und Schwartz, Nordd. Sgn., No. 186. 
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Compare with that lines like the following : 
“Reit sachte, o lieber Herre mein, 
Du reitest mir iiber mein Griibelein.’’53 

Towards the end of the act Rautendelein 
says: ‘‘zu eng ist mein kleid.’’ Similar re- 
marks are made in popular ballads about 
maidens who find themselves in the same pre- 
dicament as Rautendelein.s¢ 

The language of the drama, especially in the 
fifth act, shows many traces of popular poetry. 
The frequent use of diminutives is character- 
istic of that poetry. Hauptmann uses the 
following diminutives, many of which are very 
common in popular songs and ballads: Act I: 
Wachsmacherlein, Sonnenvigelchen, Bien- 
chen, Waldviglein, Silberkiiglein, Zwillings- 
briistlein, Schratlein, Nixlein, Wunderpfeif- 
lein, Kindlein, Kirchlein, Stanglein, Falter- 
lein, Moosbliimchen, Elbchen, Erdgeisterlein, 
Wanderwolkchen, Stimmchen, Bliitenbdum- 
chen, Rosablittlein, Blittlein, Silberfadelein, 
Tropflein, Muschelchen, Hailmchen, Wasser- 
lein. Act Il: Bliimchen, Stiicklein, Beinchen, 
Weitlchen, Kinderbettchen, Blischen, Restchen, 
Siippchen, Fadchen, Knotchen, Hauflein. Act 
lll: Wiirfelbecherlein, Spingelein, Wangelein, 
Pirlein, Beutelchen, Meisterlein, Menschleiit, 
Hiindchen, Grislein. Act IV: Pfldnzlein, 
Gliederlein, Miederlein, Instrumentlein, Glih- 
wiirmchen, Hemdchen, Kriiglein, Kopfchen. 
Act V: Stimmchen, Laternchen, Kndblein, 
Kroénlein, Mdgdlein, Silberfischlein, Ding- 
chen, Wetbchen, Menschenkindlein, Briinne- 
lein, Lampchen, Voglein, Liebchen.—The 
repetition of a word is also very common in 
popular poetry. Act V, ‘schdn schones 
Rautendelein;’’ ‘‘ade, ade;’’5s ‘‘im Mai, im 
Mai;’’s® ‘‘ Mir ist so weh, so weh.’’ 57 

What part do the gods of German, or rather 
Scandinavian, mythology play in the ‘Sunken 
Bell?’’ The supernatural figures in the play 
seem to believe in the old gods. Lie Witti- 
chen converses in a most familiar way with 
Thor (Act I); Rautendelein compares ber 
beauty with that of Freya (Act I), later (Act 
IV) she speaks of Freya’s famous necklace ; 


53 Wunderhorn, IV, p. 98. 

54 Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Ne. 4, stanza 4; Simrock, 
Deutsche Volkstieder, No. 54. 

58 Wunderhorn, 1V, p. 353, often used. 

56 Uhland, Volkslieder, 1, pp. 58, 117. 

57 Cf. Arndt, A/archen, I, 289. 
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the Nickelmann describes Thor’s doings in 
sonorous verse (Act I). Rautendelein calls 
Heinrich Balder, Sonnenheld, and tells him 
how she has taken a pledge from all living 
beings not to injure him, as Frigg, Balder’s 
mother, does in the old Norse myth (Act IV). 
At the beginning of the fifth act all nature is 
mourning over Balder’s death. 


It will be seen on closer inspection that the 
Germanic gods do not enter into the play very 
seriously. They are mentioned here and 
there, but they exert no influence, directly or 
indirectly. We should be sorry to miss the 
Nickelmann’s beautiful lines about Thor,s® 
but the poet might have omitted all the other 
references to Scandinavian gods without doing 
his drama any real harm. 


Does Heinrich actually believe in the Pagan 
gods? In the long discourse with the parson, 
he gives expression to his innermost thoughts 
and aspirations. What Heinrich says about 
the Urmutter Sonne comes from the very 
depth of his heart. There is no mention of 
a Germanic god in this passage. A few lines 
before, Heinrich points out to the parson the 
blossoming tree upon which god Freyr de- 
scended. The mention of the Pagan god does 
not shock the parson in the least, as we should 
expect. It is evidently a mere rhetorical turn, 
a symbolic expression not intended to show 
Heinrich’s actual belief in Freyr. Heinrich’s 
oath, dei Hahn und Schwan und Pferdekopf, 
seems to the parson peculiar, but he accepts 
Heinrich’s explanation of it. This explanation 
does not show a trace of Germanic Paganism, 
though the weather-cock and horse’s head 
doubtless go back to Pagan ideas; it leads us 
directly to Heinrich’s great ideal—the Sun. 

Heinrich nowhere appears as an enemy of 
Christ. He quotes the Bible freely, in his 
fever (Act I) he thinks himself tortured and 
crucified like Christ, he meets the parson half 
way (Act III), for he admits that the love of 

58 How thoroughly the poet entered into the spirit of Ger- 
man popular traditions may be seen by comparing this pas 
sage with the following belief found in Appenzell: ‘* Wenn 
es nur ein wenig stark donnert, so glaubt man, dass es nur ein 
Jauchzen zur Belebung der ganzen Pflanzenwelt sei.”” Ver- 
naleken, Adfensagen, p. 410, No. 151. ‘This popular saying is 
a beautiful commentary on Hauptmann’s lines, though I 
should not for a moment claim any direct connection. Haupt- 
mann’s lines are based on Grimm, D. 1.4, pp. 139, 147. 
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the Highest has fully restored him. He is 
glad that the parson has cast aside die mor- 
derischen Stricke der Bestallung toseek God. 
But Heinrich is an irreconcilable enemy of the 
established Christian church, of the church 
officially represented by the parson, the church 
that has sway over the minds of the people in 
the valley, that stifles free thought and high 
aspirations, the church that claims to have the 
only true knowledge of God. Heinrich’s God 
is greater than the parson’s God, his religion 
goes beyond Christ’s religion, it is the fulfil- 
ment, as it were, of Christ’s religion: the 
power of the Sun will deliver even Jesus Christ 
from the cross and restore to him youth and 
joy. It is a new religion of love and joy, 
higher and better than the Christian religion 
of sacrifice, atonement, and suffering. In this 
Heinrich is typical, perhaps of the poet him- 
self, certainly of many noble-minded men 
who, dissatisfied with historical Christianity, 
look for a higher form of religion, a religion 
that will embody much of historical Christian- 
ity, but will go beyond it. Heinrich’s new re- 
ligion is essentially pantheistic.—Neither is die 
Wittichen hostile to Christ or to God, she is 
hostile to the representatives of the established 
Christian church, to their narrow fanatical in- 
terpretation of the world and, most of all, of 
inse Herrgott(Act I). The last phrase proves 
that die Wittichen believes in God, but like 
Heinrich, in a different way from the parson. 

She, too, considers the Sun as the symbol of 
the highest power and truth. Her conversa- 
tion with Thor at her first appearance 1s merely 
ornamental. And ornamental is the whole 
Scandinavian mythology in the play. It is 
true, in places it serves to strengthen the at- 
mosphere of mystery pervading the play, but 
the real Stimmung in the play Hauptmann 
owes not to occasional references to Scandi- 
navian gods, not even to the free adaptation of 
the myth of Balder, but to the admirable use 
he makes of popular tradition.—In the begin- 
ning of Act V, the fairies mourn the death of 
Balder. It is symbolic of Heinrich’s sudden 
departure from the mountains and the world 
of spirits. The parallel between Heinrich and 
Balder is clearly drawn in this beautiful scene. 
Rautendelein, too, calls Heinrich (Act IV) Dz 
Balder! Sonnenheld! and he doubtingly re- 


plies Bin ich wie Balder? But even this pas- 
sage cannot be taken as a proof that Hein- 
rich actually believes in the Germanic gods. 
Heinrich is, or wishes to be, the representa- 
tive of the Sun, just as Balder is the god of 
light. It is figurative language. The poet 
might have said Apollo, if the setting of the 
play had permitted it. The opening scene of 
the fifth act is, however, very effective in pro- 
ducing Stimmung.—The sun with its profound 
symbolism reminds us of Wieland’s Hymne 
auf die Sonne. Wieland represents the Sun 
as die Seele der Erde, Mutter der Schonheit, 
Verweser der Gottheit.s9 


Hauptmann calls his play ein deutsches Mar- 
chendrama. Our discussion has shown us how 
literally true that is. The poet has succeeded 
in conjuring up all the charm of the German 
fairy-world. He has utilized popular traditions 
even in minute details; he has created very 
few, if any, new scenes or figures, but he has 
with consummate skill woven his threads into 
a harmonious whole, imparting to it his own 
spirit. In a few instances only has he failed to 
produce living fairy-scenes and characters. 
We cannot fully accept Bartels’ assertion (G. 
Hauptmann, p. 220): ‘‘ein product frei und 
urspriinglich schaffender phantasie ist die ‘Ver- 
sunkene Glocke’ auf keinen Fall.’’ Whatever 
Hauptmann’s indebtedness to German folk- 
lore may be, there are nowhere characters just 
like Rautendelein, like die Wittichen, like the 
Nickelmann, with all his inconsistency. Even 
the Waldschrat is, after all, different from his 
Classical prototype. As to literary parallels, 
Bartels makes the sweeping statement (zdid., 
p. 218): 

‘Im tibrigen ist das stiick litterarisch aus einer 
fiille von anregungen, mégen sie nun bewusst 
oder unbewusst sein, abzuleiten, ja, man kann 
fast behaupten, dass es ein gewebe aus lauter 
fremden motiven ist, die Hauptmann mehr 
oder minder mit dem stempel seines geistes 
versehen hat.”’ 

He then mentions a number of works to which 
he thinks Hauptmann is consciously or un- 
consciously indebted. In several cases, how- 
ever, he fails to give any proofs. 


There can be no doubt that Hauptmann’s 
play shows the influence of Goethe’s Satyros 


s9 Cf. Seuffert, Euphorion, v. 80. 
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and Fausé,®& its symbolism strongly reminds 
us of some of Ibsen’s plays, as indicated by 
Bartels, the fairies dancing in the woods and 
the boiling kettle at once suggest Shakespeare, 
but no modern dramatist can produce such 
scenes on the stage without reminding his 
audience of Shakespeare. I fail to see any 
connection between Raimund’s fairy-plays 
and the Versunkene Glocke, except that in 
both cases the dramatis persone consist of 
men and fairies. Hauptmann does not show 
a trace of that Romantic irony which charac- 
terizes Tieck’s fairy-plays, and from which 
Raimund is not free. But Hauptmann uses 
one motif which is very old, and has been used 
again and again in works of literature: the 
Tannhauser motif. The idea underlying the 
legend of Tannhauser 1s, to quote Bohme, 
this: 
‘der irdische jiingling, in die umarmung der 
elfenmaid verstrickt, entreisst sich ihr nur 
mit dem tode im herzen.’’6 
Heinrich’s longing for home, his qualms of con- 
science, his sudden departure from the moun- 
tains, and his return—all go back to the old 
Tannhiuser ballad. In one version of the 
ballad Venus says to Tannhauser: 

“ich han so vil der edlen zwerg, 


helt die miissen dienen dir 
mit stechen, singen, seitenspil.’’62 


Almost the same inducements Rautendelein 
holds out to Heinrich. And just as in the old 
ballad,63 Tannhauser says to Frau Venus: 
‘“‘Thr seid ein Teufelinne,’’ so Heinrich calls 
Rautendelein e/bische Vettel. The ballad even 
contains the suggestion that Tannhauser spurns 
the hand of one of Venus’s maidens, because 
he has another woman in mind (Désch. Lie- 
derhort, I, 42). The similarity between our 
play and Fouqué’s Undine rests chiefly upon 
the use of this motif. Undine’s character, as 
we have seen, may have given the poet some 
suggestions for Rautendelein, but I cannot see 
that, as Bartels thinks, the Nickelmann is 
descended from Ohm Kiihleborn ; as they are 
both spirits of the water, there must neces- 
sarily be some resemblance. The ickel- 
mann’s beautiful lines about the human race 
are certainly not borrowed from Fouqué’s 

60 Cf. Henkel, Zschr. f.d. dtsch. Unterricht, 258. 

61 Erk-Bohme, Dtsch. Liederhort, 1, 51. 

62 Griisse, Der Tannhiuser und Ewige F$ude, Dresden, 
1861, p. 33. 

63 Erk-Bihme, 7d/d., No. 17a, 
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Undine. Grillparzer’s Melusina, to which 
Mr. Schiitze ascribes so much influence on 
Hauptmann’s play,§+ has no connection with 
the play except that it also makes use of this 
motif; that explains all the similarities. Haupt- 
mann’s scene is laid in the Giant Mountains.®s 
The scenery in Meélusina shows a certain 
resemblance which seems to be entirely acci- 
dental; it lacks one of the most important 
points, the hut (cf. the passage from Grimm’s 
tales quoted above). 

Besides the Tannhauser legend with its 
variants,® there are numerous popular tradi- 
tions in which elfish beings, male and female, 
enter into intimate relations with human be- 
ings. The end is almost invariably an un- 
happy one for both sides.§7 

It cannot be denied that the poet may have 
received suggestions from literary works be- 
sides those referred to, but they are not of great 
importance. Hauptmann’s symbolism goes 
back in some degree to Ibsen, but on the 
whole there is no doubt that the poet is far 
more indebted to German folk-lore than to all 
the works of literature combined. 


Joun A. WALz. 
Western Reserve University. 


SPEECH CURVES. 


I 
In a field of investigation so little explored as 
that of the curves of speech it is necessary to 
have combined efforts of many workers in 
order to properly handle the material obtained. 
It is particularly desirable that those trained 
in observations of the sounds of speech, and 
familiar with their history, should co-operate 
with those using experimental methods. 
Curves of speech, when carefully and cor- 
rectly obtained, contain far more information 
than any one worker can abstract from them. 
In recognition of this fact a number of the 
curves traced off at Yale University will be 
published in the Mop. Lanc. Norss, with 
such statements concerning the manner of 
obtaining them, and the methods of measure- 
ment, as will make them available for investi- 
gation by any one who is willing to study 
them. 
64 Americ. German, III, 68 ff. 
65 Cf. Mop, Lana. Norss, xv, 353. 


66 Cf. Grisse, D. Tannhauser und Ewige Fude, p. 9. 
67 Cf. Grimm, /rische Elfenmirchen, p. xcvii, 4. 
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The laboratory at Yale University is also 
willing to supply curves directly to investi- 
gators. Each investigator will receive a defi- 
nite portion of a record with its translation. 
This portion will not be given to any one else, 
and the publication of it will be postponed toa 
definite date to permit the investigator to com- 
plete his work and publish the result with 
the curve. 

‘Rip Van Winkle’s Toast,’’ by Joseph Jeffer- 
son, is ready; the publication will occur on 
October 1, 1901. ‘‘A Speech on Forefather’s 
Day,” by Chauncey Depew, will be ready in 
a few weeks. This will be followed by ‘ Die 
Lorelei’ and ‘‘Der Fichterbaum”’ by William 
L. Elterich a ‘‘Talk on Money”’ by George 
Graham, and other records of prose, verse, 
song and instrumental music. French,Spanish, 
Italian, Japanese and other records will be 
added during the coming summer. 

The machine in the Yale laboratory will be 
placed at the disposal of investigators for 
tracing off any desired gramophone plates. 
Three absolutely unused copies of any plate 
from the gramophone (or zonophone) list must 
be received at the laboratory. The tracing 
will be done whenever the machine is at lib- 
erty, and the results will be forwarded to the 
investigator. The Yale laboratory will sustain 
the quite considerable expense of caring for 
the tracing, reserving in compensation certain 
rights of publication. 

Duplicates of the entire tracing machine 
itself will be furnished at the actual expendi- 
ture for labor and materials. In its present 
form the cost will amount to about $250; with 
the addition of jewelled bearings for all the 
pivots this will be increased by $100 or $150. 
A complete description of the machine, with 
detailed drawings will soon be published; 
this will render its duplication possible in any 
fine machine-shop but the cost will be 
much greater owing to the special training 
needed for its construction. 

Similar arrangements may be made for 
tracings from the French celluloid phonograph 
of Lioret (18 rue Thibaud, Paris). The tracing 
machine for these cylinders is now in pro- 
cess of construction on a grant from the 
Elizabeth Thompson Science Fund; the great 
difficulties already encountered indicate that 
it will not be finished before summer. 


The interpretation of the speech curves pro- 
cedes in the following way: 

The words spoken by the gramophone plate 
are noted on paper with an indication of the 
relative lengths of the pauses. The pauses 
are classed as short, medium and long. 

The first vibrations on the record are taken 
as representing the first word on the plate. 
The first long straight line on the record is 
taken as the first pause. Then the successive 
sounds between the beginning and the first 
pause are assigned to the successive groups 
of vibrations. The method is followed for 
succeeding groups of sounds between pauses. 
Considerable help is obtained by a familiarity 
with the peculiarities of speech curves. 

The curves reproduced in this issue of the 
NoTEs are traced from a gramophone plate 
containing the Sad Story of the Death and the 
Burial of Poor Cock Robin, by William F. 
Hooley. The sound curve on this plate was 
first traced off with not very great enlarge- 
ment; these curves are known as Cock Robin, 
Series I. Some of the results have been pub- 
lished in Stud. Yale Psych Lab., vii. 

A development of the original apparatus 
made it possible to obtain greater enlarge- 
ment, and the same plate was again traced 
off; the results are known as Cock Robin, 
Series If, The first published selection from 
this series is that given in this issue; it has 
been designated as Cock Robin, Series I, 
Block I. The selection includes saw him 
from Who saw him die?; bow from With my 
bow and arrow; shroud from Who'll make 
his shroud? ; sparrow from J, said the spar- 
row; and draw your from the introduction 
Now, children, draw your little chairs nearer. 

The curves given on pages 78, 79 belong to 
one block. The line reads across the two 
pages from left to right; thus, the sounds aw 
im of saw him read along the first line from 
left to right across Block Ia and then across 
Block Is. The sound ow of dow begins with 
the second line of the Block Ia, reads over the 
second line of Block Is, and then over the third 
line of Block Ia, ending in the third line of 
Block Is. 

The speech curves would naturally run 
along horizontal lines. The slow fluctuations 
seen in the records are due to irregularities 
in feeding the gramophone plate sidewise. 
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They in no way affect the accuracy of the 
records; in making measurements, however, 
the ruler should always be horizontal. 

To interpret the details of a sound the 
grouping of the vibrations is first noticed. In 
a series of groups of the same general form 
each group may usually be considered as aris- 
ing from one puff of the vocal cords. The 
minor vibrations arise from the vibrations of 
the resonating cavities and from the overtones 
of the cords. 

Many of the main features of the speech 
curves can be obtained by inspection without 
measurement; very much more can be ob- 
tained by simple measurements. 

Long distances may be measured by milli- 
meter scales; the tenths of a_ millimeter 
may be estimated by the eye. Finer 
measurements may be made with a scale 
graduated in tenths of a millimeter;: the work 
is done with a watchmaker’s eyeglass, or un- 
der a magnifying glass. The calculations are 
all done by books of tables.2 The investiga- 
tor should become familiar with various books 
containing extensive multiplication tables, ta- 
bles of reciprocals, etc. A Chinese abacus is 
also very convenient in adding. 

The speech curves are frequently of sucha 
nature that the period of the cord tone may 
be found by measuring the distance between 
two like points in two successive groups of 
vibrations. 

The distance in millimeters is translated into 
time according to the equation beneath each 
block. Thus, the distance between the two 
high points in the last vibration in the fourth 
line on Block I4 is 3.2™™; at 1™m for 0.00168 
(use Zimmermann’s table for 16), this gives a 
period of 0.015368 for the cord vibrations at 
that instant. A period of 0.015365 is the same 
as a frequency of 1 -! 0.01536 (use Barlow) or 
65.1. For all the curves except that of draw 
your the relation is 1™™ =o0,00168; for this 
curve it is 1™™ =0,00075. 

1 The Société Genevoise makes a ‘‘petite echelle en ar- 
gentan divisé d'un coté en dixiemés de millimetres’’ for 20 


francs, It can be readily imported through the Kny-Scheerer 
Co., 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

2 Crelle, Rechentafein, Berlin, 1857; Calculating Tables, 
First English Edition, New York, 1888. 

Zimmermann, Rechentafeln, Berlin, 1891. 

3arlow, Tables of Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube 
Roots, Reciprocals of all integer numbers up to 10,000. Re- 
print Edition, London and New York, 1897. 


The periods of the smaller, or resonance 
vibrations can frequently be obtained by direct 
measurement. This occurs most readily when 
these vibrations are of a simple form. 

The problem of finding all the tones in the 
speech sounds is one of unsurmounted diffi- 
culty. Approximations can be made by use 
of the Fourier analysis, the instructions for 
performing which will be given on a future oc- 
casion. Some new methods of analysis are 
being developed. The importance of studying 
the complete set of tones and their continual 
change is made evident by the fact that speech 
is not merely a succession of tones for the 
larynx (or a voice melody), but is at each 
moment a more or less harmonized complexity 
of tones from the larynx and the pharyngeal 
and buccal cavities. Each tone in the har- 
mony changes from instant to instant; its 
changes are determined not only by its pre- 
ceding course, but also by relations to other 
preceding and coincident tones. An observa- 
tion on the relation of change between the 
cord tone and the lower resonance tone in the 
diphthong az has been stated in Stud. Yale 
Psych, Lab., vii, 

The following account is intended to show 
how some of the facts contained in a speech 
curve may be extracted from it. The curve 
at first sight is no more intelligible than a line 
of Chinese ideographs. The knowledge of 
the speech sounds to which a certain portion 
ofa curve belongs gives the purpose of the 
curve but affords little information concerning 
its character. A careful study of the sound by 
the ear reveals some of the grosser characters 
of the sound, but cannot indicate any of the 
finer details that lie before the eye in the com- 
plexities of the curve. The meaning of these 
details—the very essentials of the speech 
sound—is not apparent at first observation ; 
only by patient and persistent unraveling of 
the tangled curve is an inkling of it obtained. 

saw him. The words are run together in 
speech on the gramophone so that the result 
is rather saim than saw him, the A not being 
heard, and the two vowels being run together 
like a diphthong. The record shows no traces 
of the s. The first vibrations of the curve 
differ from the rest, and show changing rela- 
tions between the resonance (or mouth) tone 
and the cord tone; they indicate that the 
cords have begun to vibrate while the mouth 
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is still changing from the s position to the @ 
position. After this the grouping of the vibra- 
tions in threes indicates a cord tone with a 
resonance (or mouth) tone a duodecime higher; 
this general relation is maintained throughout 
the diphthong. That still other resonance 
tones are present is indicated by the subordi- 
nate modifications of the small vibrations. 
The sound @ increases slowly in intensity, but 
diminishes again as it changes into 7 (begin- 
ning of Block Is). The 7 is quite strong but 
falls quickly as the sound changes to m. The 
m vibrations slowly fade away. The rela- 
tions between @ and 7 in this diphthong some- 
what resemble those between a and 7 in az 
discussed in Stud. Yale Psych. Lab, vii; they 
differ in the fall of amplitude at the end of @ 
before the 7 begins, whereby the separation of 
the elements of the double sound is slightly 
marked. 

The following table shows the way in which 
the course of the cord tone in reference to 
pitch is calculated. It illustrates several im- 
portant principles used in computing and 
interpreting results. 


> 

8s 0s 4.2 5) 
3.8 |0.0061| 167 4.8 |0.0077| 130 
3.8 61} 167 5.0 125 
3-9 62) 161 5.1 82| 122 
4.0 64; 156 5.0 80) 125 
4.0 64; 156 “3 82) 122 
2.6 5.2 83} 120 
4.2 67; 149 122 
4-2 67| 149 4.7 75| 133 
4.1 66) 152 4.6 74, 135 
4.0 64; 156 4.7 75| 133 
4.2 67; 149 4.8 77| 130 
4.3 69; 145 4-7 133 
4.3 69) 145 4-4 7°) 143 
4.2 67| 149 4-5 72, 139 
4.3 69} 145 4-5 72| 139 
4:3 69} 145 4.5 72| 139 
4.3 69] 145 4-7 75| 133 
4.1 66| 152 4.5 72; 139 
4.2 67) 149 4-7 75| 133 
4-3 69} 145 4-5 72| 139 
4-5 72| 139 4.6 74| 135 
4-5 72} 139 4.4 143 
4-5 72|__ 139 4.6 74) 135 
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The figures in column A give the distances 
in millimeters from apex to apex of the 
strongest vibrations in the successive groups. 
The measurements were made by an assistant 
who did not know the nature of the problem 
investigated. It is very important to note the 
following : 


1. The determination of the exact point to 
be called the apex may be indefinite to the 
extent of one or two tenths of a millimeter, 
owing (a) to the roundness of the apex, (6) to 
the fact that the apex is sometimes slightly 
displaced by interfering resonance tones. 


2. The general character of muscular action 
would indicate that the changes in the voice 
proceed with some regularity ; this would in- 
dicate that the unusual figure 2.6 for the sixth 
period does not give the proper period at that 
point but shows something else. 

Using Zimmermann’s table for 16, the figures 
in column A are turned into time as shown in 
column B. These are the lengths of successive 
periods in the cord tone. Using a table of 
reciprocals (Barlow or Zimmermann) these are 
turned into the frequencies in column C. 


The curve of frequency is now to be plotted. 
This is best done by supposing the speech 
curve to be laid off along the horizontal or X 
axis, so that the first vibration is at zero. 
Above zero the proper number of millimeters 
is counted upward to indicate the frequency 
of the cord tone at the start; this is obtained 
by taking the reciprocal of the duration of the 
first complete group of minor vibrations aris- 
ing from a puff from the chords. Thus, if the 
duration of the first group is 0.128, the fre- 
quency will be 83; if 1omm have been assigned 
to each too of frequency, the dot will be 
placed at 8.3™™ above the X axis. Above the 
point on the X axis at which the second group 
of vibrations would begin if the curve were 
laid upon it, the frequency of the cord tone at 
this moment is indicated by a dot at the proper 
height; this is obtained by taking the recip- 
rocal of the duration of the second complete 
group of minor vibrations arising from a puft 
from the cords. In this manner a series of 
dots is obtained, indicating the frequency of 
the cord tone at a succession of movements. 
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It will be found that few sounds have a constant 
frequency throughout their duration. The 
voice is constantly sliding up and down; just 
these movements give character to the sounds 
themselves. A number of curves of frequency 
for atin J, die, thy, etc., have been determined 
(Stud. Yale Psych. Lab. vii) but otherwise 
nothing in this line seems to have been done. 
The sliding of the cord tone in speech was 
observed by Aristoxenus. 


Inthe diagram of frequency the successive 
dots might be connected by straight lines. We 
probably come nearer to the true curve of 
frequency (see 1 and 2 above) by drawing a 
smooth curve that evenly distributes the dots 
on either side. This may be done with the 
free hand, by means of draughtman’s curves 
or bya flexible rubber rule; the more general 
reasons for this procedure may be found in 
works on the methods of science.3 


Such curves of pitch plotted through a whole 
discourse would replace by accurate data the 
interesting but sketchy attempts made by the 
unaided ear at noting the melody of speech. 

The curious interruption of the regular 
course of figures in the table by 2.6 arises 
from the fact that the series of the strongest 


3 Jevons, Principles of Science, Chap. xxii. 


vibrations used to mark off the groups is re- 
placed at this point by a series arising from 
one of the weaker vibrations. In the first 
part of the curve there is some vibration of a 
changing character that causes a change in 
the moment of strongest vibration. The un- 
usual figure indicates this latter fact and not 
any sudden break in the cord tone. A simi- 
lar occurrence may be seen in the o of dow at 
the beginning of line 2 Block Is and in aw of: 
draw as indicated below. 


At the start (the “‘glide’’ from s to 2) the 
smaller vibrations show a period of 0.00328 or 
a frequency of 313. This resonance tone 
quickly changes to one of 0.00245 period, or 
417 frequency. It remains at this figure 
throughout most of its course but becomes 
0.00288 or 357, toward the end of @ (end of left 
hand block). During the 7 it is 0.00328. 


bow. The word in this case was melodious 
and prolonged; it might even be said to be 
‘*mellifluous.’’ The record shows the curve 
of ow. It begins with three faint vibrations 
that presumably occur as the mouth begins to 
open. Thereafter the vibrations follow in 
groups of 4 with a length of 5.5 mm. decreas- 
ing slowly to 4.8 mm. at the edge of Block Ia, 
this indicates a cord tone of rising pitch. The 
resonance tone remains practically constant 
at 1.5™m. per vibration, or a period of 0.00245 
and a frequency of 417. 

The amplitude rises steadily to a degree 
that indicates considerable loudness ; it then 
falls rather suddenly (end of second line in 
Block Ia). The vibrations beyond this point 
show so many peculiarities that their diffi- 
culties can best be attacked by working back- 
ward from a later point where the grouping is 
more regular. About one-third of the dis- 
tance from the left in the second line on Block 
In the vibrations fall into groups having two 
main crests with two subordinate crests. 
This entire group presumably arises from one 
cord vibration. This conclusion is drawn be- 
cause further on to its right the group gradu- 
ally changes to two main crests only, a typi- 
cal form for a cord tone accompanied by a 
resonance tone nearly an octave higher. This 
condition of a cord tone with an octave reso- 
nance tone is modified in the first part by 
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higher tones that do not form an exact har- 
monic interval with either of the other tones; 
these give rise to the minor fluctuations in the 
first half of the curve in Block Is. These 
higher tones are of changing pitch as can be 
seen by the steadily changing form. 


The puffs of air from the cords are not 
generally of the even nature found in sinusoid 
vibrations; they rather resemble more or less 
sharp explosions. In this sound they are not 
so sharply explosive as in au of shroud or @ 
of sparrow, yet the puff has its greatest in- 
tensity in the first part of the interval of time 
it occupies. Starting from the strong vibra- 
tions (middle of line 2, Block Is), we mark off 
backward the alternate higher vibrations as 
the points of maximum for each cord puff. 
We thus have the vibrations in pairs; the 
period of the chord tone at any moment will 
be given by the distance between two such 
marked vibrations. As we go towards the 
left, we see that each of the vibrations of the 
pair shows a tendency to split up into two 
minor vibrations ; this indicates the presence 
of higher resonance tones. Measurements of 
the periods of the cord tone show that it 
steadily rises in pitch from the end of Block 
I, to the middle of Block Is. They also will 
show that the alternate (or resonance) vibra- 
tion keeps very closely at the middle of the 
cord period; though in the first portion it is 
generally a little behind the middle point. 
This indicates a resonance tone in general an 
octave higher than the cord tone, but a little 
lower in the first portion. The details can be 
brought out by measurements. 


A third maximum is found in the latter 
portion of dow (third line Block Ia). It may 
be suggested that perhaps this vowel sound is 
to be considered as atripthong. Careful listen- 
ing to the gramophone plate enables the ear 
to hear two maxima clearly and the third 
faintly. 

shroud. The dipthong au begins in the 
middle of line 40n Block Ia. It is preceded 
by a series of vibrations whose interpretation 
is not quite clear. The d begins on line 5 at 
the left edge of Block Is. The cord vibrations 
can be detected in the curve for the d; they 
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become marked toward the end of this line, 
indicating the opening of the mouth after the 
closed d position. 


sparrow. The @ of sparrow begins in the 
middle of the sixth line on Block Ia; it ends 
in v just beyond the middle of the same line 
in Block Is. The 0 extends over the remainder 
of this line and the whole of the next. This 0 
is quite different from that in bow above. The 
vowel is a crescendo-diminuendo sound; its 
amplitude rises slowly to a maxium and then 
falls to zero. The vowel-sound in dow has 
three maxima; the fall from the maxium is in 
two cases very sudden. In general the curve 
of the o of sparrow differs greatly from that of 
the o of dow, although there is some resem- 
blance of the former to the middle portion of 
the latter. 


draw your. The last five lines of Block I 
give the curve for the sounds Giz of the words 
draiur expressed in print by draw your. The 
recording surface was run at about three 
times the speed used for the previous curves, 
its equation being 1™™.—o0,00078. This speed 
is more favorable for the details of vibrations 
of greater amplitude but less favorable for 
those of less amplitude. The analysis of the 
curve may be approached in the following 
way: The vibrations in the latter portion of 
the eighth line of Block Is are evidently to be 
grouped in threes. There is present here a 
cord tone with a resonance tone a duodecime 
above it. The last group on this line has a 
length of 10.2™™, indicating a cord period of 
0.007148, or, compressing the figure to ten- 
thousandths of a second, 0.00718. This gives 
a cord tone at this point with a frequency of 
143, or d°, that is, D of the base cleff. Meas- 
uring backward we find that the preceding 
group is a little longer than this one; in fact 
each group is found to be a little longer than 
the following one. The cord tone is thus 
shown to be rising in pitch. 

The three small vibrations that make up the 
last group on line 8 are nearly equal in length 
although the last one appears to be cut off 
somewhat by the following stronger vibration 
of the next group. The preceding group 
shows nothing of the cutting off. The next 
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' preceding group shows that the three small 
vibrations do not quite fill out the interval be- 
tween the apexes of two strong vibrations 
selected to mark off the groups. This be- 
comes still more evident in the further pre- 
ceding groups. This condition seems to indi- 
cate that the small vibrations composing a 
group retain a constant period while the 
length of the group is changing. In confirma- 
tion of this we finally find four small yibra- 
tions instead of those in the early part of the 
vowel. The period of the small vibrations is 
approximately 0.00288, giving a frequency of 
357 or about /* of the treble cleff. This is 
a very clear illustration of the fact that the 
resonance tones of vowels are independent of 
the cord tone in regard to pitch, and are not 
overtones of it as commonly supposed. 

That there are still other resonance tones 
is indicated by minor deformations of the 
curve, but further information concerning 
them is not obtainable at present. 


Proceeding onward, we find that the cord 
tone continues to rise. At the middle of line 
9, Block Ia, the length of a group is 9.0™™, 
giving a period of 0.00635 or a frequency of 
159; at the middle of Block Is the length is 
8.0mm, the period 0.00568 and the frequency 179. 
The tone now rises more slowly. At the mid- 
dle of line 10, Block Ia, the length is 7.5™™, 
the period 0.00535, and the frequency 189. 
Beyond this point the tone remains nearly 
constant. 

In the meantime the resonance vibrations 
have been undergoing a change. Instead of 
one resonance tone, two begin to show them- 
selves distinctly. The most powerful one ap- 
pears as a fairly strong vibration at somm 
(0.00358) after each strongest vibration in the 
group. Although the group shortens, this vi- 
bration remains at a nearly constant distance 
from the beginning, necessarily, however, ap- 
proaching even closer to the vibration at the 
end. This ‘‘strong secondary” vibration has 
been observed in many cases of @ in ai (Stud. 
Yale Psych. Lab., 1889, vii, 23). In those 
cases it remained at a constant distance from 
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the beginning of the group till the group be- 
came so short that it coalesced with the 
strongest vibration of the following group. 
Here the fate is different. Instead of remain- 
ing at an absolutely constant distance behind 
the preceding strongest vibration of the group, 
it gradually, but not greatly, lessens the dis- 
tance till, as the cord tone becomes stationary 
in pitch, it ultimately occupies the middle of 
the group as the octave of the cord tone. But 
another change has taken place that is of a 
puzzling nature; this strong secondary gradu- 
ally becomes stronger than the other vibrations 
in the group. This can be readily seen by 
checking off the strongest vibrations in line g 
as boundaries of groups beginning at the left; 
in the earlier portion on Block Is it will be 
found that one vibration has become stronger 
than the ones that must be checked off as 
boundaries of groups. 


The cord tone remains constant with a 
period of about 0.00538 throughout line 1o. 
The resonance tone at an octave above also 
remains unchanged. The other resonance 
tones that produce the small marked inflec- 
tions in line g and line ro gradually dies away 
(middle of line 10, Block Is), leaving the 
vibrations grouped in pairs at the end of 
line Io. 

In line rr the vowel somewhat suddenly de- 
creases in amplitude. It is followed by the 
weak vibrations of the weak (but not very 
short!) ¢ that precedes w in your. 

Line 12 shows the latter portion of your ; 
the curve is not completed. 


Probably enough has been said to show the 
manner in which the analysis of speech curves 
proceeds. It is to be hoped that other work- 
ers may take up these curves and give them 
interpretations and measurements; it is desir- 
able that results obtained should be brought 
to the notice of Mop. LANG. Nores. The 
results of work at Yale will be summarized in 
these NOTEs. 

E. W. Scripture. 
Yale University, 
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saw him | 


draw your 
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Cock Robin, Series II, Block I4, rmm—po,oo165, 
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Cock Robin, Series II, Block Is. 1mm -==0,00165, 
Im=9,00075. 
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THE REFORM OF FRENCH OR- 
THOGRAPHY. 


Tue question of the reform of French orthog- 
raphy is now settled—at least for some time. 
The edict of July was intended to be enforced 
October 15, 1900. But M. Leygues, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, informed of the 
attitude of the Academy, did not send any 
circulars last Fall demanding that the teachers 
should conform to the new system of spelling; 
so no changes occurred in the classrooms. 


In the meantime the Academy heard and 
accepted the report of M. Hanotaux, a report 
which was not published but sent to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. On a favor- 
able report of Mr. Belot, M. Leygues has now 
decided that the “‘tolérances”’ allowed by the 
Academy should be the only ones to be put in 
practice. 

Le Journal, a few days later (December 28, 
1900) published the text of the Rapport Hano- 
taux. 

M. Hanotaux mentions and praises the good 
intention of the Conseil Supérieur and of the 
Commission that wrote the edict of July. 
They aimed at being tolerant, without impair- 
ing the purity of the French language (sans 
porter atteinte 4 la pureté de la langue). The 
impression of the Academy, however, is that 
some of the reforms proposed, actually did 
‘impair the purity of the language.”’ 

The commission chosen by the Academy 
is in full sympathy with the idea of selecting 
the passages of dictations in examination in 
a more rational way, that is, without a num- 
ber of useless catch questions for the candi- 
dates; in short, to prefer a text which will 
bring out a general and practical knowledge 
of the written language, to one having in view 
a familiarity with subtleties and inextricable 
difficulties. 

One or two passages of the report will show 
the spirit in which the various points of the 
project of reforms were treated. 

‘“‘La commission de l’Académie reconnait 
qu’il y a, dans la liste qui lui a été communi- 
quée, un grand nombre de cas od les diffi- 
cultés grammaticales peuvent étre_ simpli- 
fiées. Sur certains points, méme, elle serait 
plus hardie que le Conseil supérieur. Elle 


préférerait, par exemple, que le mot ¢émoin 
fit invariable dans les phrases comme: ¢émoin 


les victoires que vous avez remportées, et je 
vous prends a témoin. Elle admettrait que 
les participes passés invariables approuvé, 
attendu, ci-inclus, ci-Joint, excepté, non com- 
pris, y compris, 6té, passé, supposé, vu, 
étant donné, \e soient dans tous les cas; et 
elle ne s’oppose pas A ce qu’on puisse dire: 
envoyer une lettre franc de port. 

Pour ce qui concerne le GENRE DES MOTS 
(p. 4), aigle, amour, orgue, délices, automne, 
enfant, gens, orge, wuvre, hymne, Paques, 
période, votre commission reconnait qu’il 
existe, méme dans l’usage, une certaine in- 
certitude; elle conseille de se conformer aux 
habitudes de la langue parlée.  Celle-ci 
n’admettrait pas facilement telles facons 
de dire que semble autoriser le projet de 
réformes; par exemple: des fous amours de 
Cléopatre,; les aigles romains, au lieu des 
aigles romaines; arriver a la plus haute 
période de sa puissance pour au plus haut 
période. Les expressions le gros wuvre (terme 
d’architecture) et le grand’ wuvre (en alchimie) 
présentent le caractére de mots composés ; il 
faut donc les maintenir dans leur forme 
actuelle; il est aussi difficile de dire /a grosse 
e@uvre ou la grande ewuvre que la grande mere 
au lieu de la grand’ mere. 

Pour tout ce qui concerne le chapitre des 
NOMS COMPOSES (p. 5, 6, 7 et 8), les réformes 
que l’on propose aboutissent a des résultats 
tout aussi compliqués que les régles actuelles. 
En une matiére déja trés embrouillée, on 
ajoute une confusion nouvelle a la confusion 
ancienne. Par exemple, l’arrété demande 

u’on continue a écrire en deux mots un garde 
Jevcsties. des gardes forestiers, tandis qu’il 
admet un gardepéche, des gardepéches; un 
coffrefort, des coffreforis; d’aprés la réforme, 
on dira des chefs d’e@uvre, mais on pourra dire 
des cheflieux; il est nécessaire d’écrire des 
téte-a-téte, mais on permet des péelemé/es; on 
parait autoriser l’emploi, au pluriel, du mot 
priedieux. On énumére dix cas différents de 
mots composés, et on établit, pour chacun de 
ces cas, des régles nouvelles; mais on recon- 
nait que ces régles comportent un certain 
nombre d’exceptions. Ne serait-il pas plus 
simple de s’en référer A l’usage actuel, qui a, 
du moins, l’avantage d’étre connu? 

Votre commission ne fait pas d’objection au 
principe général de la suppression du trait 
d’union; elle admet que certains mots com- 
posés, dont les diverses parties, séparées 
originairement, sont maintenant agglutinées, 
comme grandmere, grandiesse, grandroute, 
soient considérés comme des mots unifiés. En 
un mot, elle demande qu’on suive l’usage 
quand il s’est prononcé ou quand il tend a 
s’affirmer; mais elle ne voit aucun avantage a 
surcharger la grammaire des subtilités et des 
distinctions nouvelles énumérées dans ce 
chapitre.”’ 


As to the past participle, the Academy 
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wishes to keep the rule with avoir, and insists 
on two reasons for it: 


1. The suppression of the rule would result 
in making archaic, by one fell blow, all poetry 
written up to the present ; only a limited num- 
ber of cultivated people would be able, after 
afew years, to enjoy thoroughly verses like 
these: 


Tu négliges mes pleurs, cours et te précipite 
Au devant de la mort que les dieux m’ont préditE. 


The Academy does not feel equal to such 
sacrifice. 


2. The difficulty attriuted to the rule is for 
the most part a prejudice; as a matter of fact 
itis so simple that children can readily learn 
it without difficulty. 


However the report adds: 


“En ce qui concerne les cas ott le participe 
passé est suivi, soit d’un infinitif: /es /ruzts 
gue je me suis laissé (ou laissés) prendre; la 
femme que j'ai entendu (ou entendue) chanter, 
ou d’un participe présent ou passé: /es sau- 
vages qu'on a trouvé (ou trouvés) errant (ou 
errants) dans les foréts ; ou bien dans les cas 
oi le participe passé est précédé d’une expres- 
sion collective: Za foule @hommes que jai 
vue (ou vas); ou bien encore, dans les cas ou 
le participe est précédé du mot en partitif: 
des anthropophages, nous en avons vu (ou vus) 
en Amérique. 

Dans tous les cas, votre commission est 
disposée a laisser toute liberté aux écrivains.”’ 


As may be seen, and as was to be expected, 
the French Academy has proved conserva- 
tive. There is hardly anything left of the 
edict of July; and the little there is actually 
left, is very half-heartedly approved of. 

As the main points specified by the Academy 
in its report are those I criticized in my ar- 
ticle of the December number of Mop. Lane. 
Nores, any further mention of them may be 
dispensed with. 


A. SCHINZ. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


“LEARN” AND “ TEACH.” 
SOME interesting information about the use 
of the word ‘“‘learn”’ for ‘teach’’ may be 
gleaned from a quarrel that arose on this 
question in the year 1698. In Jeremy Collier’s 


famous Short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage, published 
in London that year, he used the following 
language in ridiculing the diction of Con- 
greve’s Mourning Bride :— 


‘‘But there is no jesting, for the Lady is very 
bad. She won’t be held up by any Means, but 
Crys out, 

.... lower yet, down, down: 
One would think she was learning a Spaniel 
to Sett”’ (pp. 33, 34). 


Congreve published a little book in reply to 
Collier the same year, 1698, called Amend- 
ments of Mr. Collier’s False and Imperfect 
Citations, Gc. That the passage above had 
caught his eye, we see from his remarks upon 
it, as follows :— 


‘* One would think (says Mr. Collier) she was 
learning a Spaniel to set. 

Learning a Spaniel to set! Delectus ver- 
borum est Origo eloquentia, is an Aphorism 
of /Julius Cesar, and Mr. Collier makes it 
plain. This poor Man does not so much as 
understand even his own Dog-language, when 
he says /earning, | suppose he means éeaching 
a Spaniel to set, a dainty Critick, indeed!” 
(p. 28). 

The next step in the controversy appeared 
in Collier’s Defence of the Short View, dated 
1699, but really published in 1698; he com- 
ments on a number of Congreve’s strictures, 
but for some reason makes no particular de- 
fense of his own use of the word ‘‘learn’’; 
he simply remarks : 


‘‘He Cavils at two other little words, which I 
think may pass: But I shall say nothing in 
their behalf. To defend such Trifles, would 
be almost as idle, as to object against them’”’ 
(p. 91). 

But Congreve’s expression, ‘‘ dog-language,”’ 
had evidently rankled in Collier’s mind; for, 
two pages farther on, he quotes from Con- 
greve, ‘‘ The ignoble Curs that Yelp to fill the 
Cry, And spend their Mouths in barking Ty- 
ranny.’’ Of this and another expression, he 
says, ‘‘A Common Hunt could not have done 
it better! This, as Mr. Congreve has it, is 
Dog-Language with a witness.”’ 

But although Collier did not care to go more 
particularly into this question of good usage, 
another individual in the dramatic controversy 
took up the cudgels. In this same year, 1698, 
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there appeared an anonymous little book, 
called A Letter to Mr. Congreve on his Pre- 
tended Amendments, Gc. On page 20 of this 
exceedingly bitter attack upon the stage, we 
find the following : 


“You quarrel at Mr. Codiier’s Phrase of learn- 
ing a Spaniel to Set; which shews, that you 
are yet to /earn the compass of our English 
Tongue, or that you are resolved to be a 
Wrangling, right or wrong. Say you, J sup- 
pose, he means, teaching a Spaniel to Set. 
But why so? What necessity is there for 
changing the Word, only to put as good a one 
in the place? For, is Mr. Congreve yet to be 
told, that fo /earn, is often used Actively, for 
to teach? Does he not remember it to be so 
used in the Psalter? Olearn me true Under- 
standing! Ichuse-to refer you to that Ejacu- 
lation, because it may be a proper one for you, 
to use in your Devotions.”’ 


The above controversy seems to me an inter- 
esting contribution to our knowledge of the 
history of the word ‘‘learn.”’ 


Wo. Lyon PHELPs. 
Vale University. 


GERMANIC GRAMMAR. 


Laut- und Formenlehre der altgermanischen 
Dialekte. Zweites Buch. Herausgegeben von 
FERDINAND DrETER. Leipzig: O. R. Reis- 
land, 

volume, which gives the Formen/ehre, 

is a continuation of the Laud¢lehre, which ap- 

peared in 1898. The book is the combined 

work of R. Bethge (Urgerm., Goth., O.N.), F. 

Dieter (OE.), W. Schliiter (OS.), F. Hart- 

mann (OHG.). In some points it necessarily 

covers the same ground as Streitberg’s Ur- 
germ. Gram., but deals not so much with the 
relation of the Germ. dialects to other IE. 
languages as with their relation to each other. 

It is not intended to supplant the grammars 

of the various dialects, but to serve as “‘ ergan- 

zung zu den grammatischen einzeldarstellung- 
en’’: 

‘‘Wird er [der studierende] zu jenen greifen, 

wenn er sich mit dem einen oder dem andern 

dialekt des naheren vertraut machen will, so 
mag dieses [lehrbuch] zur erweiterung seines 
blickes und vertiefung seines verstandnisses 
beitragen, indem es ihm die altgermanischen 


dialekte als zweige vorfiihrt, die demselben 
stamm entsprossen sind.’’ 


_The object thus set is commendable, and 
the manner in which it is accomplished praise- 
worthy. For the matter is well arranged, the 
statements brief yet clear, and the whole ad- 
mirably ibersichtlich. Here and there, to be 
sure, explanations are given which, to say the 
least, are doubtful. But that is to be ex- 
pected of any book, and does not detract from 
its general value and usefulness. In some 
places more space might well have been given 
for more thorough discussion of the matter. 

I note the following points in which a differ- 
ent explanation, a change of statement, or an 
addition may or should be made: 

§181,c. It is not altogether certain that 
Skt. rndmi ‘errege,’ Gk. dpvdut are formed 
with a suffix -zeu-. They are perhaps rather 
from a base ereu- with nasal infix, and related 
to Lat. rud, Gk. dpovw ‘stiirme los,’ Skt. 
4rva@ ‘runner,’ etc. (cf. Hirt, Jdg. Ab/. 483). 
So also Lat. st#rud, Goth. straujan: Skt. 
styndti, and others.—§ 183, b. Goth. weiha 
does not necessarily represent a pre-Germ. 
*ueiko, but may simply be a restoration of the 
normal type. This is certainly often the case 
in Goth. To ON. vega ‘kimpfen, téten’ add 
OE. wegan ‘kill,’ ge-wegan ‘fight,’ OHG. 
wigant, ubar-wihit, MHG. wehen ‘kimpfen.’ 
See also other examples of the restoration of 
the normal type, Germ. Studies II, 13f. An 
example of this is probably Goth. giman, 
OHG. gueman. In this case as in others the 
normal type may have originated in the inf., 
which was formed independently from the 
verb-stem. So certainly also Goth. st¢an pro- 
duced sifa, whereas, in the other dialects, 
*sitjo produced *sifjan (cf. Streitberg, Ur- 
germ. Gram. 286).—§ 186, c. Goth. waldan 
‘walten’ is a very doubtful example for the 
suffix -dho- in view of the pret. ON. o//a. On 
the other hand Goth. ha/dan is beyond ques- 
tion from a -/o- suffix, as is plain from OHG. 
halthan, OSw. halla. 

§ 196. ‘Die sog. reduplicierten perfekta 
ohne reduplikation’ are explained according 
to the old theory as coming from earlier re- 
duplicated perfects. So ON., OE. hé¢ are 
supposed to be from Germ. *Aéhai# on the 
assumption that intervocalic 4 fell out at an 
early period. But OE. eh? shows rather that 
the stem vowel fell out first. Moreover *hehait 
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> *hehat > *he(h)at could not give OE. het 
but rather *eo¢. Compare OE. ‘promise; 
vow; boast’ < *be(h)at; Peon <*pihan, etc. 
Germ. *héhait>ON. hétis equally improbable. 

The objections raised against the explana- 
tion given by Brugmann, JF. VI, 89ff., and by 
myself, Germ. Studies I, 27 ff., are, as far as 
my explanation is concerned, based on a 
total misconception. To waste no time, let 
me briefly state my present view, which will 
not differ materially from that given by me in 
the article referred to. 

I divide these verbs into five classes repre- 
sented by Goth. (1) staidan, (2) stautan, (3) 
haldan, (4) létan, (5) hwopan. The first three 
classes correspond to the first three series of 
ablauting verbs. The fourth class also has in 
it forms that properly belong to the first 
ablaut-series. The fifth class is composite, 


and in N. and W. Germ. follows one of the . 


other classes. 

In Goth. these verbs had a reduplicated 
perfect. In the other dialects there are a few 
remnants of the same formation. But instead 
of them we usually find a pret. without re- 
duplication. This goes back to an imperfect 
or aorist. Thus we have for the ablaut of 
class (2) au; eu (u); au, in which au is from au 
or ou, and ew from é# or eu. So ON. hlaupa; 
hljop, hijopum (hlupum); hlaupinn. 

All that was necessary to establish this type 
was the occurrence side by side of two forma- 
tions; one with Germ. au, the other with ez. 
If the ew- formation was prominent, it naturally 
developed into a regular verb of the second 
ablaut-series. If, however, the au- formation 
was the stronger, then the pret. was either a 
reduplicated perf. or an imperfect of the nor- 
mal type, that is, from Alaupan would be 
formed *hehlaup or *hleup. 


The side by side occurrence of the au- (au or 
ou) and eu- types is proved by the following: 
OE. d-hnéapan, -hnéop ‘pluck’: Goth. dis- 
hniupan, -hnaup ‘tear’; OE. *on-réadan, on- 
reodan, ON. Gk. ‘redden’; 
OE. *héafan, héof: héofan, Goth. hiufan ‘la- 
ment,’ Skt. copati ‘bewegt sich;’ OE. héawan, 
héow ‘hew, cut,’ ChSl. Aovati ‘hauen’: Lat. 
cido ‘strike, beat,’ Skt. cédafi ‘treibt an’ < 
*geudeti; ON. bia, b70 ‘dwell’: Skt. dhdvati 


‘arise, become.’ In this way arose the ablaut 
au, eu, au, which is quite well preserved in N. 
and W. Germ. 

Similarly from Germ. haldan came a re- 
duplicated perf., as in Goth. Aathald, and an 
imperfect *he/d, which gave the pret: in the 
other dialects. The double formation 4a/dan: 
*heldan necessary to form this type is beyond 
question. So as follows: 


ON. halda, hell < *help, helt: Gk. xéAopar; 
OSw. halpa, ON. hjalp < *help: OE. helpan; 
Gk. dAdo ‘shake,’ ON. falla, fell ‘fall’: Lat. 
pello; OHG. walzan: ON. velta; OHG. wal- 
lan: ON. vella; OHG. walkan: Lith. véLt# 
‘walken’; OHG. waltan: Lith. veldu; OHG. 
scaltan: sceltan; OHG. spaltan: OE. speld 
‘splinter’; Goth. imv. us-stagg: OE. stingan; 
OSw. varpa: ON. verda ‘werden’; ON. 
ganga, gekk <*ging, gingom: Lith. zengiz 
‘schreite,’ and perhaps also OHG. gingén 
‘wonach verlangen’; OS. dlandan: Lith. 
blendzizs, etc. 

Here we have the ablaut a, e (2), a, which is 
retained in ON. In WG. this was modified 
by the other classes. In OHG. the five classes 
were reduced to two, —no. § being modeled 
after 2, and nos. 1, 3, 4 falling together. 

As to the Germ. ablaut ai, 2 (< 22), ai in 
class 1, I consider that proved and not in- 
vented ad hoc, as any one must see who at- 
tentively reads the articles referred to above. 

For class 4, Goth. /é/an, it is certainly ad- 
missible to assume a Germ. ablaut @, 2, Z@ if 
we allow the ablaut e(7): @z. But even if this 
ablaut were not allowed, it can be shown that 
synonymous stems of the type /édo- and /éido- 
occur. And where they are found in one 
language, it would be strange indeed if they 
did not supplement each other. For many 
examples see Hirt, /dg. Ablaut, 70 ff. ° 

In the fifth class also there is evidence for 
the ablaut 0: é (< é7) which is presupposed by 
ON. bletom), though the original ablaut 
has, in the other dialects, been obliterated 
through regular phonetic change and by 
analogy. 

In evidence of the ablaut 6: @7 compare the 
following : OE. spowan ‘succeed,’ OHG. spuot 
‘success’: ChSl. spéfa ‘succeed,’ Lith. spéju 
‘musse, raum haben,’ Skt. sphayate ‘wird 
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feist?; OE. glowan ‘glow,’ glom ‘gloom’: 
Lith. 2/274 ‘dammerung,’ 2/2j#¢i ‘dammern’; 
OE. ‘bloom,’ OHG. bluojan ‘bliihen’: 
b/ajan ‘blahen, blasen.’ 

In these five classes, therefore, the pret. 
was formed with ez, ¢, 2. In ON. these were 
kept distinct. In the other dialects they were 
somewhat confused. In what way I have ex- 
plained in my article Zhe Redup. Verbs in 
Germ., to which I refer for a more extended 
discussion of this subject. 

The establishment of verbal types is con- 
sidered below in connection with the strong 
verbs. 

§205. The discussion of participles is not 
altogether satisfactory. One might infer from 
it that the IE. mother-tongue had a fully de- 
veloped verbal system, with a full set of parti- 
ciples, of which Germ. had inherited some 
and lost others. The fact of the case is, 
participles are simply specialized adjectives, 
and those suffixes which most frequently form 
verbal adjectives are naturally most often 
found as participle suffixes. That is, in this 
specialized use they became productive. It 
is, therefore, begging the question to say that 
Goth. dérusjds ‘eltern’ and weifwops ‘zeuge’ 
are remnants of a perf. act. part. This, to be 
sure, is the usual explanation. But the fact 
that the suffixes in these words formed parti- 
ciples in other languages is no proof that they 
were ever productive enough in Germ. to 
form participles. We are also not warranted 
in saying that the medio-passive part. in 
meno- is ‘erloschen’ in Germ. With equal 
right we might say that the part. suf. -ono-, 
-eno-, so common in Germ., had died out in 
Gk., since it does not occur in the Gk. verbal 
system, though common enough in other 
functions. But the real explanation is that it 
did not gain a footing as a participle. It is, 
therefore, simply preposterous to think of the 
various suffixes forming participles in the dif- 
ferent IE. languages as the direct inheritance 
of IE. part. suffixes. It is not at all probable 
that the author intended to convey any such 
meaning. But to prevent any one from mak- 
ing such an inference, a statement should be- 
gin the section calling attention to the com- 
mon origin of verbal adjectives and_parti- 
ciples. 


§ 214. The strong verb receives the usual 
treatment. Here again the learner is apt to 
get wrong views. He will perhaps im- 
agine that the wonderful regularity of the 
Germ. strong verb faithfully represents the 
IE. archetype. This, however, is far from be- 
ing the case. The very regularity is prima 
Sacie evidence that we have in the six ablaut- 
classes (to omit the so-called reduplicating 
verbs) types which have spread far beyond 
their original boundaries. In other words, 
the multiformity of earlier times gave way to 
a few well-established types. In these types 
ablaut became a distinctive tense-mark, and 
therefore tended to remove other tense-signs. 
We speak, therefore, of ablauting verbs in 
Germ. in a sense in which we could not use 
that term in Gk., where a richly developed 
tense-system has made ablaut of less import- 
ance than in Germ. 


Into these ablaut-classes,then, were crowded 
verbs which primarily had no ablaut, or at 
least not as it occurred in the verbal system. 
That is, these ablaut-classes became types 
according to which the verbs coinciding in 
one or more forms were conjugated. Hence 
a verb readily fell from one ablaut-series to 
another as soon as any change occurred which 
made it externally like the other. A notable 
example of this is the Germ. verb *bihd< 
*binhod < pre-Germ. */éugod. This in OE. has 
forms belonging to three ablaut-series : pret. 
plur. bunxgon, part. bungen (third series) ; pret. 
sing. Pah, plur. bigon, part. bigen (first series); 
pres. inf. béon, pret. sing. beah, plur. bugon, 
part. bogen (second series). Only those forms 
belonging to the third series are phonetically 
descended from the pre-Germ. forms. All 
the other forms are the result of the carrying 
out of types which this verb, through regular 
phonetic change, came to resemble. So the 
forms of the first ablaut-series followed the 
original OE. *bihan, as in Goth. beihan. But 
when this form regularly became Peon, and 
thus fell in line with the second series, it 
brought in its train the other forms of that 
series. 

In a work of this kind it would not be out of 
place to point out cases of ‘entgleisung,’ which 
is not always done. It would be possible, in- 
deed, for a single verb stem to appear in 
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Germ. in five different ablaut-series. Thus a 
base seweko- might produce séuko- > Germ. 
*seuhan (second series); suéko- > Germ. 
*swehan (fifth series); sudko- (or suokd-) > 
Germ. *swahan (or *swagan) (sixth series); 
and, with nasal infix, s¢énko- >Germ. *swihan 
(first series); by the side of which might ap- 
pear suenké- > Germ. *swingan (third series). 
Moreover, the same stem might have in Germ. 
the forms *swehkan, *swohan, *swangan, and, 
thus falling among the so-called reduplicating 
verbs, give three more types, to say nothing 
of the various weak verbs that might be de- 
rived from it. 

§ 220. Goth.d/iggwan should not be given 
under the third series. It is only graphically 
like siggwan. It does not contain a nasal and 
is, therefore, unlike any verb of the third 
series.—§ 236. ON. Avina ‘schreien; beriihren’ 
should be entered as two distinct verbs: one 
connected with ON. hreimr ‘geschrei,’ hrika 
‘knirschen,’ Gk. «pz Gm, etc. (cf. Persson, Wz. 
194); the other with OE., OS. Arinan ‘touch,’ 
Skt. crinati ‘mengt, mischt, kocht,’ ¢rayati 
‘kocht,’ etc. (cf. Uhlenbeck, Az. Wé. s. v.).— 
§ 287. OHG. *zwehhan, from which gizuochana 
‘tristis,’ is probably related to OE. djician ‘ill- 
treat,’ Lith. dauziiz‘stosse."—Anm. 2. Neither 
OHG. *tlénan ‘kleben* nor */échan ‘leck 
werden’ belongs, ‘‘ihrer stammbildung nach,”’ 
to the fourth class. The former has gone 
over from the first series to the fifth, the é rep- 
resenting an original 7. Compare ON. &dina 
‘smear,’ wk. verb, OE. c/am ‘mud, paste,’ 
etc. In */échan we have an inchoative to ON. 
leka ‘leck sein.’ 

§ 303. Under the j2- suffix should be ex- 
plained its further spread in WG., especially 
in u- stems and in the pres. part.—§ 305, 5. 
Goth. -(”)assus is not enough to explain OHG. 
-nussi, -nissi, -nissa, -nassi, etc. These can 
not all be reduced to -at-tu <-ad-tu-, nor is it 
necessary to do so. Beside the suffix -ad- 
oceur in Germ. and -zd-, which combined 
with or or some other suffix with 
initial - would produce the forms that occur. 
—§310. ON. pré, OE. brah ‘kiste, sarg’ can 
hardly be called root-nouns. I derive them 
from the root éver-, Lith. f@vérti ‘fassen, 
zaunen,’ etc., and compare with Gk. rapos 
‘basket,’ 6ép703 ‘chest’ <*tuyg%o-, Lith. tvarka 


‘haltung, ordnung, fassung,?’ OHG. drih 
‘compes, pedica, fessel’ < *tu%-g%(i)-, MHG. 
driuhen ‘fangen, fesseln,’ etc. (cf. AJP. xx, 
265).—In general it may be said that the 
“‘Stammbildung der Nomina’”’ should be more 
fully treated. Strange to say, no mention is 
made of accent. 

But to take no more space—the book will 
prove serviceable and meet with a welcome 
among all interested in Germanic philology. 

Francis A. Woop. 
Cornell College. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


La Tulipe Noire by ALEXANDRE Dumas, 
edited by Prof. E.S. Lewis. Henry Holt 
and Co., New York, 1goo. 


On opening La Tulipe Noire, edited by Prof. 
Lewis, teachers who have lately been reading 
his careful reviews in Mop. LANG. NorEs, 
expected a book which would establish a higher 
standard for future annotators. They must 
have been somewhat disappointed. 

His grammatical notes are by far too numer- 
ous and would dishearten any student. It 
would be very interesting to know the number 
of scholars who look up those references on 
their own account and of teachers who oblige 
their pupils to do so. 

His way of referring back to dictionaries for 
the translation of idioms is another discourag- 
ing feature. After the student has been re- 
peatedly disappointed in his attempts to be 
enlightened by the notes, he considers it a 
waste of time to read them and directly opens 
his dictionary. 

Besides, it will be seen by the following list 
that the proof was read with a certain amount 
of carelessness : 

Page 5, line 18, gue should be gui; p. 13, 1. 
13, un, un; p. 15,1. 11, veritable, véritable; p. 
25, 1. 7, dele the dash; p. 32, i. 25, au-dela, au 
dela (cf. p. 91, 1. 22, and p. 237, 1. 17); p. 36, 1. 
2, detente, détente; p. 40, 1. 22, tressaillera, 
tressaillira; p. 40, |. 27, ban, van; p. 65, 1. 10, 
eut, edt; p. 79, |. 26, dede the comma after ef; 
p. 79, l. 31, 2e, da; p. 81, 1. 4, gui, gue, p. 81, 1. 
15, c’ etait, c’ était; p. 82, 1. 20, supply a dash at 
the beginning of the line; p. 86, ll. 15 and 29, 
résoliment, résolument (cf. Bevier, Gr. § 120, 
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b.); p. 91, l. 2, cleménce, clémence; p. 99, 1. 24, 
je is omitted after gue; p. 102, 1. 21, supply a 
comma after gue and dele the one after Cor- 
nélius,; p. 104, 1. 7, supply a question mark ; 
p. 104, |. 31, mangné, mangué; p. 105, |. 2, 
notre, votre. The proof that it cannot be 
notre is seen on p. 107, l. 25, where Cor- 
nelius says; ‘‘Cet homme peut devenir 
votre mari’’; p. 105, |. 11, seul, seule; p. 107, 
1. 1, 50x homme, bonhomme,; p. 107, 1. 13, 
presageait, présageait; p. 111, 1. 27, mau vaise, 
mauvaise; p. 117, 1. 20, prissonnier, prisonnier,; 
p. 117, l. 21, contre-poids, contrepoids; p. 123, 
1.9, replace ! by ?; p. 138, 1. 8, aw dessus de, au- 
dessus de; p. 139, |. 9, dele the dash; p. 142, I. 
24, dele et; p. 144, 1. 28, supply a question 
mark; p. 144, l. 29, fais, faisais; p. 145, 1. 11, 
amez, aimez; p. 156,1. 11, s’entr’ ouv- riraient, 
sentry’ ou- vriraient; p. 159, |. 24, cole, cdté; p. 
160, 1. 18, dele the question mark; p. 162, 1. 
29, commence a, commence a; p. 171, 1. 19, 
supply de after poz; p. 181, 1. 4, cacho, cachot; 
p. 185, 1. 4, des-cendit ought to be de-scendit 
according to etymology, but the former seems 
to be the most desirable for the sake of pro- 
nunciation (see dictionaries); p. 208, 1. 8, 
criminal, criminel; p. 210, 1. 16, ignorant, 
ignorait; p. 214, 1. 7, abime, abime; p. 222, 1. 
29, dele the question mark; p. 223, 1. 30, 
aujourd’-hui, aujour-d’ hui; p. 228, ll. 19 and 
20, réglement, r2glement (cf. p. 222, ll. 2 and 4, 
where we read: réglement and Dict. de 
Académie Frangaise, 1852); p. 233, 1. 14, 
epaules, épaules; p. 239, 1. 14, vouz, vous, p.240, 
1. r1, dele the comma after vot~e,; p. 247, 1. 13, 
proclaimera, proclamera,; p. 247, 1. 15, supply 
a comma after /uz; p. 287, note p. 17. 17. b, 
precaution, précaution; p. 289, note 32, I, 
negligeant, négligeant; p. 301, note 39, 14, 
vrepublicains, républicains; p. 303, note 43.7, 
dele here; p. 304, note 45, 16. b. abreviation, 
abbreviation; p. 306, note 51.3, érécuté, exé- 
cuté, p. 304, note 55.10, dans le, dans la; 
p. 326, note 122.22: in the last sentence, 
supply faire between vous and suivre; p. 331, 
note 163.27, Saint Preux, Saint-Preux; p. 
344, note 210, 21, arretat, arrétat; p. 352, bot- 
tom of the page, and p. 363, at the top, Ztre 
supreme, Etre supréme; p. 358, in the note 
on Julie, read Jean-Jacques and bosguet in- 
stead of Jean Jacques and bouguet,; p. 373, 


the present of the indicative of absoudre is 
j’absous, not j’absouds; p. 378, the second 
person plural of the present of the indicative 
of envoyer is envoyez; p. 380, in the sentence: 
‘falso its compound émouvoir with however 
no accent on the past participle,’’ supply 
circumflex between no and accent; p. 382, the 
present of the indicative of vésoudre is: 
Je résous, tu résous, il résout, and the impera- 
tive: résous and not: je résouds, etc.; p. 384, 
read viendrais (conditional of venir). Not 
initially, Za Haye is written with a small 7 ex- 
cept in a few passages: p. 95, Il. 23 and 25; p. 
p. 204, |. 9; p. 216, 1. 20. Bible is spelled with 
a capital everywhere, except p. 213, |. 13. 
Caieu is written with i except on page 30, |. 21, 
where the spelling is cayeux. P. 22, 1. 28, the 
plural 7ozes looks strange. 

The following notes are open to criticism : 

Page 272: the note on page 5, 1. 25a, seems 
to be unsatisfactory. The editor was misled 
by the exclamation point. The passage can 
easily be explained in this way: guoigue dis- 
trait que c’est miracle = quoique distrait 
(2 un tel point) que c'est un miracle. 

Page 286, note 17.6: the statement about 
the old plural forms: avs and ens is incomplete. 
If the student remembers it, he will be puz- 
zled by the spelling of cents on p. 115, 1. 29, 
and p. 239, |. 21, and of den¢s on p. 149, 1. 26. 
It should be noticed that the few modern 
writers who stick to that obsolete rule, do not 
apply it in monosyllabic words except in gens. 
Cf. La Revue des Deux-Mondes, passim. 

Darmesteter says in his Cours de Grammaire 
Générale: “Il convient de rappeler que de nos 
jours la Revue des Leux-Mondes par un 
caprice d’archaisme qui ne va pas sans un 
peu de pédantisme, a conservé |’ancien pluriel 
des noms en -ent en faisant tomber le 
devant l’s.” 

The editor ought to have modernized 
Dumas’ text for the benefit of American stu- 
dents all the more because the very works in 
which this old rule is applied when they ap- 
pear in La Revue des Deux-Mondes, have the 
modern spelling when they come out in book 
shape. It is simply a hobby ofa magazine. 

The editor should have also modernized the 
spelling of the words in which the last edition 
of the Dictionary of the French Academy 
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(1878) rightly replaces the acute accent by the 
grave, or have explained that he did not wish 
to make any change in the text of A. Dumas. 
If so, why did he not keep the hyphen after 
tr2s? The student ought to have been 
warned that such words as piége, p. 29, 1. 12; 
p. 92, 1. 25; p. 138, 1. 4; p. 226, 1. 6;—manége, 
p. 112, 1. 24; p. 140, 1. 29;—cortége, p, 244, 1. 12; 
p. 247, 1. 9; p. 248, Il. 15 and 17;—siége, p. 248, 
1. 19; -complétement, p. 32, 1. 1; p. 41, 1. 15; p- 
45, 1. 25; p. 58, 1. 11; p. 72, 1. 31:—privilége, p. 
147, 1. 17, are now written with a grave accent 
so as to harmonize spelling and pronunciation. 
Notice the modern spelling in comp/letement, 
p. 94, 1. 2. 

P. 318: the note on p. 93.30 could have been 
shortened and this statement: ‘‘The French 
sentence would be more satisfactory if 77s was 
dropped and if the comma was placed before 
pigeons instead of after it’? might have been 
added. Cf. La Tulipe Noire, edited by C. Fon- 
taine, p. 91, 1. 18, and the example of Bevier, 
Gr. § 191, a (Heath and Co.). 


P. 322: the end of the note on p. 105.14 
seems to be misleading. The reader may 
infer that a French verb can be used twice in 
the same clause. 


P. 330, note p. 152.9: here the editor makes 
too general a statement which disagrees with 
the facts. There are many examples in the 
very best writers where amours although 
meaning /ove is masculine, Cf. Clédat, Gram- 
maire raisonnée de la Langue Frangaise, p. 
108. 

Moreover, we have an example in this very 
text: amours is feminine on p. 133, 1. 23: ‘“‘la 
jeune fille ou la tulipe, ses deux amours 
brisées’’?; but is masculine on p. 165, I. 4, 
where, speaking again of Rosa and the flower, 
Dumas wrote: “‘peut-étre en ce moment, mes 
deux amours se caressent- 7/s sous le regard 
de Dieu.”’ 

P, 332, note p. 166.10: the meaning is not 
ambiguous. The first translation is the only 
possible one. 


P. 342, note p 242.1: Les deux Teniers is 
not an exception and the rules referred to in 
the different grammars do not apply to this 
case for the very good reason that the name 
is Teniers in the singular and not TZenier. 
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P. 343, note 243.28: the meaning of this 
passage would be plainer if we were told that 
it is an allusion to the eleventh stanza of the 
song: Les Bohémiens by Béranger : 

Voir c’est avoir. Allons courir, 
Vie errante 
Est chose enivrante. 
Voirc’est avoir, Allons courir ; 
Car tout voir, c’est tout conquérir. 


P. 319, note 94.28: the editor refers to the 
Alphabetical List where nothing is found 
about Le corbeau du savetier romain, 

A person adorning himself with what does 
not belong to him is sometimes in French re- 
ferred to as la corneille de la fable or la 
corneille a’ Esope. Cf. the word corneiille in 
Littré. 

The word savetier is more troublesome. 
The most satisfactory explanation seems to 
be that Dumas, having a slight recollection 
that among the characters of Phzdrus’ fables 
there are a raven and a cobbler, took upon 
himself to allude to a fable which does not 
really exist and made “‘la corneille de la 
fable’’ ‘‘le corbeau du savetier romain.’’ If 
he had wished to allude to Phedrus as a 
savetier, “‘sutor fabularum,’’ he would have 
used the adjective /atin instead of romain. 
A last criticism is that the pronunciation of 
the numerous foreign proper words ought to 
have been given. 

The introduction is a redeeming feature : 
it is not too long and is to the point. 


Victor E. Francois. 
University of Michigan. 


I am grateful for the thoroughness with 
which Mr. Frangois has reviewed my edition 
of La Tulipe Noire, and the corrections that 
appeal to me will be made at the first oppor- 
tunity that shall present itself. Misprints can 
easily be overlooked, and can be overlooked 
even in the correction of such misprints, as, for 
example, in the above list: p. 25, 1.7, is wrong, 
as there is no dash to be omitted in this line; 
p. 32, 1. 25, should read p. 32, 1.15; p. 237, 
1.17, is also wrong; p. 289 should read p. 298. 

I shall consider the above review under two 
heads, dealing, first, with the general criticism 
contained in Mr. Frangois’ second and third 
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paragraphs, and, secondly, with his various 
emendations. 

If any student has been in the habit of seek- 
ing in the notes out-and-out translations of 
passages, and has been induced, by my notes, 
to ‘directly open his dictionary,” I consider 
that I have attained one of the ends I had in 
view. I donot translate idioms, but refer to 
dictionaries, I give grammatical notes and ex- 


-planations, so as to induce the student to 


think for himself and to depend on the notes 
not as a means to remove every obstacle, but 
asahelp. To quote from my preface: 

‘« Difficulties should not be wholly removed 
from the pupil’s path, but he may legitimately 
be assisted in overcoming these difficulties, and 
this is the object of the accompanying notes. 
If a student intelligently understands a pas- 
sage, he need not refer to the notes; if he 
meets some obscure expression, he will find 
assistance in the notes, though it will generally 
be such assistance as will require thought and 
study on his part. He will thus be compelled 
to think for himself, and will thereby derive 
that discipline which should result from the 
study of a foreign tongue, and he will, further- 
more, obtain a better and more satisfactory 
appreciation of the language itself.” 

These notes were prepared for teachers who 
believe them desirable at a certain stage of 
language study. That they have appealed to 
many, is evidenced by various letters of ap- 
proval recently received. Such editing is 
needed, and I only hope that other teachers 
will be induced to undertake it. They can 
readily improve on my own work. 


Iam not defending my own edition of Za 
Tulipe Noire, but do claim that this sort 
of annotation is useful, and appeals to many 
teachers, especially to those who are prepar- 
ing men for our colleges. These students 
need a firm foundation on which to build the 
superstructure added during the three or four 
college years. I grant that such an edition 
would fall flat in classes taught by the natural 
method. Mr. Francois should have done 
more than merely state that ‘‘the grammatical 
notes are by far too numerous.’”’ He should 
have said that grammatical notes are useless, 
that a list of subjunctives is uncalled for, that 
it is energy wasted to call attention to every 
irregular verb in the text, that the explanation 
of literary and historical allusions is not 


needed in beginning classes, and that an 
alphabetical list of grammatical notes repre- 
sents so much time and paper wasted. These 
parts stand or fall together, as they represent 
a certain system of annotation, and Mr. 
Francois should have condemned them all, 
and have thus placed himself squarely in the 
ranks of teachers who want few notes and 
mainly notes giving more or less literal trans- 
lations of all difficult or awkward passages. 
He would find himself in excellent company, 
and texts, edited as he would have them 
edited, are needed, if only from the fact that 
many good teachers approve of them. 

I shall consider now a few of the most im- 
portant special points. 

Mr. Francois would have me change Dumas’ 
spelling, so as to agree with the latest edition 
of the dictionary of the French Academy. 
This might be done, but to my mind, would 
be unwise, except for spellings that are de- 
cidedly incorrect, or were so at the time when 
Dumas wrote. Nor do I think it wise to 
change the punctuation and phraseology, as 
Mr. Frangois suggests, except in distinct cases 
of misprint. How would Mr. Francois divide 
descendit? Some choice must be made. As 
to the spelling of ‘‘harquebus”’ (p. 309), I 
place the authority of the Century Dictionary 
against that of Webster. On p. ros, 1. 2, I do 
not see any special reason for changing 
Dumas’ notre to votre before dot, as this do¢ 
consisted of the prize to be awarded van 
Baerle’s black tulip, and 1 cannot follow Mr. 
Frangoisin his subsequent reasoning, for vosre, 
on p. 107, 1. 25, could not be sofre, since M. 
Jacob cannot well be the husband of both 
Cornelius and Rosa. P. 272: guoigue distrait, 
gue cest miracle! means “though absent- 
minded (how wonderful!),’’: the meaning be- 
ing that the fact of van Baerle’s absent-mind- 
edness during these stirring times was strange. 
I cannot admit Mr. Francois’ explanation, and 
I believe gue c'est miracle! tobe a parentheti- 
cal clause. P. 286: It might be well to insert 
the word ‘“‘polysyllabic’’ before ‘‘words”’ in 
my note. P. 318: Mr. Frangois’ explanation 
is not sufficient for the case in hand: he shows 
how Dumas’ wording could be improved, but 
does not explain the sentence actually used. 
P. 322: ‘‘To supply a verb”’ (the term used in 
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my note) is an expression commonly employed 
to indicate the insertion of what might be called 
an ‘imaginary’ verb. P. 330: The uncertain 
gender in these examples is doubtless owing 
to Dumas’ carelessness; the question is 
whether a change should be made to conform 
to the usual rule. P. 332: Dumas’ meaning 
is somewhat confused. The first rendering I 
give may be the better grammatically, but the 
second appeals more to my sense of chivalry. 
P. 342: This is an error on my part. This 
word is spelled correctly in the list of allusions, 
on p. 364, except for the fact that I must cor- 
rect both Mr. Francois and myself by placing 
and acute accent over the first ¢ of Teniers. 
The grammatical reference I give might still 
apply here, but the result would be the same 
whether the rule were followed or not, owing 
to the final sin the singular. P. 319: This note 
was inserted when I was still hoping to find 
a satisfactory explanation of Dumas’ allusion. 
Even now I entertain this hope, though I am 
well nigh convinced that Dumas has confused 
two or more stories or fables. 

I again thank Mr. Frangois for calling atten- 
tion to changes which he thinks should be 
made in my text. I hope other teachers will 
do as much. These suggestions will be thank- 
fully received, and will be followed whenever 
they are shown to be forthe best. We mustall 
depend on such help from our fellow teachers, 
especially where there is so much detail, and 
consequently so many opportunities for mis- 
prints and even misstatements. 

Epwin S. Lewis. 
Princeton University. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


The Elements of German, by H. C. Birer- 
WIRTH, Ph. D. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York: 1900. 8vo, vili+ 277 pp. 


In every feature this new German Grammar 
bears the stamp of thorough scholarship and 
of pedagogical skill. It isa work for which 
teachers of Grammar can have only words of 
hearty commendation. The author has given 
us a book for beginners in which a correct 
guiding principle has been consistently ad- 
hered to. At every step he has carefully 
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studied and sought to anticipate the actual 
difficulties which confront the average English- 
speaking person at the beginning of his study 
of German. The task, a difficult one at best, 
of suppressing minor details and presenting 
only those facts which are fundamental and 
essential, has been, on the whole, well done, 
although the author might with advantage 
have gone further. 

The book is divided into three parts: gram- 
mar, word-lists, and exercises. The grammar 
is not only a fresh and original presentation of 
the subject, but an eminently practical one as 
well. The definitions are models of clearness 
and precision, and are illustrated by a wealth 
of simple and carefully selected examples. 
The liberal use of full-faced type in paradigms 
and examples will facilitate both study and 
reference. A distinct advantage, too, is gained 
by a number of departures from tradition in 
the order of the various subjects and in the 
relative space devoted to each. 

The chapter on pronunciation is exceedingly 
brief and on a few points fails in clearness. 
The statement in § 3, ‘‘/e =/ and z, sounded 
like ss in Aiss, and therefore more commonly 
represented by ss than by sz,”’ is hazy. Gut- 
tural ch is described, §25, in a manner inaccur- 
ate and little calculated to aid in gaining an 
idea of the correct way to make the sound.— 
It must be a slip of the pen when the author 
says, $44, that bilabial w is made with the lower 
lip touching the upper lip. 

Nouns are divided into four classes, the 
terms strong and weak being discarded. In 
other respects, however, Dr. Bierwirth does 
not depart from the usual classification. No 
space is devoted to gender, doubtless on ac- 
count of the uselessness to a beginner of most 
of the rules relating to this subject. 

Nouns are followed by pronouns, an arrange- 
ment that certainly seems advantageous. The 
principal reason for it is that certain pro- 
nominal adjectives, for example, dieser, zener, 
etc., furnish a better model of strong inflection 
than does the definite article. A general dis- 
cussion of strong and weak endings precedes 
the possessive pronouns. It is clear and pre- 
cise, and being printed in columns presents 
the subject with great vividness. Exception 
may be taken only to the misuse of the word 
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‘‘ending’”’ in § 130, where it is applied to the 
uninflected forms of ein, kein, and the pos- 
sessives. The possessives, always difficult for 
the beginner and seldom clearly presented by 
our grammars, are handled very cleverly by 
Dr. Bierwirth. He makes a clear distinction 
between the possessive as adjective and as 
pronoun, gives full paradigms of the posses- 
sive with following noun, and employs the 
device of parallel columns to exhibit the dif- 
ferences between the three substantive forms. 
Relative pronouns have inthis book their only 
logical position; namely, after the interroga- 
tives. A summary of all the various kinds of 
pronouns in tabular form, §205, ought to 
prove helpful to the student. 

Parallel columns again find effective use in 
exhibiting adjective inflection. But it is diffi- 
cult to see why four ‘“‘types’’ are distinguished 
instead of three. Type IV, so far as inflection 
is concerned, does not differ in any respect 
from Type I. Another inaccuracy is noticed 
in the application of the term ‘‘suffix’’ to the 
ending in bestens, erstens, etc., $263. 

The arrangement of verb paradigms is that 
which is unquestionably the soundest from the 
practical or pedagogical point of view. All 
the simple forms, including imperative, infini- 
tive and participles, are given before the com- 
pound forms. The modal auxiliaries receive 
unusually careful and explicit treatment. They 
are preceded by some helpful paragraphs on 
the difficulties arising from the anomalies in 
the English modals. In his discussion of strong 
verbs the author wisely cuts loose entirely 
from the historical basis and aims to give only 
what the beginner needs. Strangely enough, 
in view of this practical policy, no alphabetical 
list of strong verbs is given. 

Syntax is disposed of in remarkably brief 
space (16 pages). Particular attention is given 
only to those matters in which the German 
idiom differs most decidedly from the English, 
the subjunctive being the only subject to re- 
ceive extended discussion. 

A relatively large space is devoted to the 
order of words. Here every detail receives 
attention, and every rule is fully illustrated by 
well-chosen examples. Great clearness and 
vividness are secured by arranging the rules 
for normal and inverted order, together with 
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the examples, in parallel columns, with sub- 
ject and verb always printed in full-faced type. 

The principal distinguishing feature of the 
book is, however, to be found in the second 
part, which consists of lists of the most com- 
mon words. In fact, these lists, which were 
Dr. Bierwirth’s starting-point, are in a certain 
sense the centre of the whole work, for the 
author endeavors at every point to give greatest 
prominence to that which is most usual. In 
the preparation of the lists, Dr. Bierwirth first 
made a careful selection of material from texts 
commonly read in the earlier stages of our 
German courses. He then went through the 
mass of material, and ‘‘registered the number 
of times every word, and every significant 
construction or idiom connected with it oc- 
curred.’”’ 

It is difficult to see what place such word- 
lists can assume in elementary instruction. 
The author makes no claim for them, as he 
has not yet tested them. If he makes a test, 
as we have a right to expect, publication of 
the results will certainly be awaited with 
interest. 

Following these lists are a number of ‘‘stem- 
groups.’’ Of the value of these there can be 
no question. The study of relationships can 
hardly begin too early. Indeed, more or less 
of such grouping will be done unconsciously 
and blindly by every student. Bierwirth is to 
be commended for this excellent application 
of the principles of association along a line 
heretofore neglected by our grammars. Every 
word in these groups is accompanied by its 
English translation, while with most of the 
groups one English cognate is printed in small 


capitals. This is, however, neglected for the 
groups /fangen, greifen, kommen, lassen, 
Mitte. 


The exercises, like the grammar, are based 
on the word-lists. They aim to familiarize the 
student with what is most common, and hence 
with what is most important and practical for 
him. For the attainment of this purpose they 
certainly offer abundant and varied material. 
Not only are the individual exercises exceed- 
ingly long, although few in number, but the 
proportion of space occupied by the exercises 
to the total bulk of the book is unusually 
great. They contain, to be sure, many sen- 
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tences of the conventional type, but that can 
scarcely be regarded as a blemish. It is 
doubtful whether sentences intended to illus- 
trate and emphasize grammatical rules can be 
made anything more than probable. At the 
same time there are scattered through these ex- 
ercises many bits of dialogue and of description 
which contain information concerning various 
phases of German life, and which the well- 
informed teacher can make very interesting. 


F. B. STuRM. 
University of Iowa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRANSVERSE ALLITERATION 
AGAIN. 


To THE EpitTors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Sirs :—It had naturally occurred to me, in 
connection with my article on ‘‘ Transverse 
Alliteration’”’ in the Journal of Germanic 
Philology, that my conclusions might not be 
accepted by all. I had hardly anticipated, 
however, any great difficulty in understanding 
the position of my critic, and am therefore 
much puzzled by Professor Lewis’s article in 
the last issue of Mop. LANG. Notes. Accord- 
ing to his first paragraph I have exposed 
Frucht’s error ‘‘clearly enough’’; according 
to the third, I have strengthened his argu- 
ment. In the next to the last paragraph 
a position is assumed for Frucht for which 
there is no authority, and finally I infer that 
Professor Lewis agrees with the opinion re- 
garding transverse alliteration which I ex- 
pressed at the end of my paper, though quite 
at variance with that of Frucht. These incon- 
sistencies I am utterly unable to reconcile on 
the basis of serious criticism, though I trust 
this will not prejudice the serious treatment 
which I shall attempt to give his article. If 
Professor Lewis agrees with Horn and Frucht 
I cannot reconcile certain statements that he 
makes. If with Lachmann, Rieger, and Vet- 
ter, we do not differ, than neither of us need 
waste time on comparatively insignificant de- 
tails. 


gt 


The two points in Professor Lewis’s article 
which seem to require it may be answered 
at once. He accuses me of showing, ‘‘ by 
example the dangers of introducing the 
mathematics of probabilities into philological 
studies,’’ and then tries to prove that Frucht’s 
original ratio of accidental occurrence of in- 
itials in the alliterative line is far too small, 
the true ratio being 1:9 33/100. 


In this, I may say at once, he takes no ac- 
count of certain elements, pointed out in my 
original article, which vitiate any such results 
as truly as they did those of Frucht. These 
are the different number of words beginning 
with each initial in the language as a whole, 
and naturally in the vocabulary of the poet. 
Nor does Professor Lewis make any attempt 
to dispose of these facts. 


But Professor Lewis’s argument for a new 
ratio shows a far more fundamental error. 
The ratio of Frucht rests upon the assumption 
that the poet composed his line, up to the 
fourth stressed sylable at least, with regard to 
meaning of words and context as we should 
expect, and without regard to mere chance in 
respect to initials. He states no such assump- 
tion, it is true, but only on this basis can his 
use of mathematics be understood. Professor 
Lewis assumes that mere chance accounts for 
the initials of all of the four stressed syllables 
of the alliterative line, for only on this assump- 
tion can his ratio be obtained. Now this 
assumption rests upon the more fundamental 
one that meaning and context had nothing 
whatever to do with the choice of words, for 
only when such considerations are entirely 
eliminated can mere chance have full scope. 
It is needless to say that the poet has usually 
been granted some choice of the two allitera- 
tive words necessary to each line, and is 
believed to have chosen one with some refer- 
ence to the other. There is no evidence that 
Frucht ever dreamed of such an absurd as- 
sumption, though he was still in error in argu- 
ing that mere chance could intervene at the 
fourth stressed syllable when it did not affect 
the choice of words in the greater part of the 
line. Yet on the basis of this entirely new 
assumption, wholly without foundation in fact 
or in the discussion hitherto, Professor Lewis 
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accuses me of neglecting absolutely necessary 
factors in the investigation. 
For all practical purposes we may deny at 
once the fundamental assumption on which 
the doctrine of probabilities is applied to the 
problem. That all things are equally possible 
can not be true of alliteration, since number 
of words beginning with each initial, and es- 
pecially choice of words as to meaning and 
context insuperably stand in the way. It was, 
indeed, only because the reasoning of Frucht 
had been adopted by such an accurate scholar 
as Sievers, that it seemed worth while to treat 
it seriously and expose its fallacy in various 
ways. On this account alone I undertook to 
show the reductio ad absurdum by examining 
the initial of the fourth stressed syllable in 
other cases than the one in dispute. If chance, 
as Frucht assumed, affected the fourth sylla- 
ble in the alliterative line, it must have affected 
the same syllable in every other line, and an 
examination of the inevitable results of this 
assumption is not ‘inapplicable because it in- 
troduces an entirely different kind of reason- 
ing.’’ Indeed, Professor Lewis shows that he 
does not consider it inapplicable, by arguing 
later against my statistics as merely showing 
‘‘runs of luck.’’ The evident inconsistency 
of the two positions may be passed over, but 
it remains with Professor Lewis to prove his 
assertion regarding the latter. The examples 
were selected at random and in sufficient 
numbers to satisfy myself, and Professor 
Lewis’s assertion, unsupported by facts, does 
not disturb me. When he presents such facts 
it will be time enough to ask that he establish 
his position regarding the applicability of the 
theory of probabilities to such a problem, by 
proving that mere chance accounts for the 
initials of words in poetry or any other form 
of speech. Before that is done references to 
the throwing of dice are of no value, unless 
serving to illustrate the frequently fatal re- 
course to the argument from analogy. 
OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University. 


PETSCHAFT. 


To THE Eprrors oF Mop. LANG. Norss, 
Sr1rs :—In his book ‘‘The Practical Study of 


Languages,”’ p. 110, Sweet says of this word 
and of ‘‘Hornung’”’: ‘‘To the present day I can- 
not remember having met with either of them 
in any Modern German book, still less of ever 
having heard them in conversation.’’ This is 
an extraordinary statement. ‘‘Petschaft’’ oc- 
curs in Heine’s ‘‘Reisebilder,’’ a very popular 
text. See Heine’s Werke, Hamburg, 1867, 
Vol. i, p. 26. As to its being used in the 
spoken language, I can testify that it is in 
common use in my home, Vilsen in the 
province of Hanover. 
H. C. G. BRANDT. 


Hamilton College. 


LYCIDAS 113 ff. 


To THE Epitrors oF Mop. Lanc. Norges, 


Sirs:—A parallel to Milton’s invective 
against the clergy occurs in Bale’s character- 
ization of John Capgyrave (Script. Jilus., p. 
582, translated): 


‘Tt was his wont to thunder against the wan- 
ton and arbitrary acts of prelates who en- 
largened the borders of their garments beyond 
measure, catching at the favor of the ignorant 
herd ; not shepherds, but hirelings, who leave 
the sheep to the wolves, caring only for the 
milk and fleece; robbers of their country and 
evil workers, to whom truth is a burden, jus- 
tice a thing to scorn, aud cruelty a delight.” 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


OBITUARY. 


FITZEDWARD HALL, 
C.2., 1.4.0. 


FITZEDWARD HALL was born at Troy, N. Y., 
March 21, 1825, and died at Marlesford, Eng- 
land, February 1, rg01. He attended schools 
at Troy, Walpole, N. H., and Poughkeepsie, 
and took his first degree in 1842 at the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic. Joining the Harvard 
class of 1846, he had for associates Geo. F. 
Hoar, C. E. Norton, F. J. Child, Charles 
Short, G. M. Lane, and W. T. Harris. A 
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family exigency, by which he missed com- 
mencement but not graduation, took him to 
India, where he determined to convert an 
embarrassing delay into intellectual profit, and 
applied his marked tastes and aptitudes to 
the study of the native languages. After 
some teaching and newspaper-writing in Cal- 
cutta, he was, in 1850, appointed toa Professor- 
ship in the Government College at Benares, 
and afterwards filled different Inspectorships 
of Public Instruction. During the Sepoy 
Rebellion, he had some trying experiences in 
military service, but proved fully equal to 
them. In 1860, Oxford made him D. C. L. 
He had then written fluently in the several 
local tongues, as well as copiously in Eng- 
lish; he had prepared not only school-books 
but editions of Sanskrit and Hindi authors 
and commentaries that still command the 
deference of Orientalists; he had translated 
from the languages and into them, and from 
one to another of them; he had collected rare 
manuscripts, which, with early issues of his 
books, he subsequently presented to Harvard ; 
he had deciphered inscriptions, discovered 
lost literature, and lectured on Indian philo- 
sophy and civilization. In English, his inter- 
est and his extended reading had begun 
while he was a boy; at Harvard, he was 
quick at locating selections from English lit- 
erature, had published translations from 
Modern Languages, including Romaic, and 
had made some progress in collecting notes 
on English usage; in India he published his 
Lauder’s Ane Compendious and Breve Trac- 
tate, etc., and his Sir David Lyndesay’s 
Works. In 1862, he became resident pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Indian Jurisprudence 
in King’s College, London, and Librarian of 
the East India Office; and, from 1854 to his 
death, he served as Examiner in the subjects 
of his special studies to the Civil Service Com- 
missioner, having meanwhile removed to the 
Suffolk village of Marlesford, whence came 
the books and articles by which he is dis- 
tinctively known to students of English and to 
some general readers. In 1895, he was made 
LLD. by his Alma Mater. 

The list of Dr. Hall’s books is not long; of 
such work by one man, of his kind and its 
kind, the list could not be long; it is, however, 


almost without parallel in the material and 
the personality it represents—the exhaustive 
service of a devotee without a rival in his life 
ora successor at his death. Recent Exem- 
plifications of False Philology appeared in 
1872; Modern English, in 1873, On English 
Adjectives in-Able, with Especial Reference 
to Reliable, in 1877; Doctor Indoctus, in 1880; 
A Letter to the Editor of The Nation relative 
to Certain Slanders of the New York Evening 
Post, in 1881; Two Trifles: 1 A Rejoinder; 
11 Scientist, with a Preamble, in 1895. His 
literary activity, however, is very poorly indi- 
cated by this enumeration ; he was all his life 
a correspondent of literary periodicals; and 
his special letters on questions of English 
philology, published in the Academy, Nine- 
teenth Ceutury, Spectator, Statesman, Nation, 
Dial, American Journal of Philology, Mov. 
LANG. Notes, and elsewhere, would make 
several volumes. More recently, the grow- 
ing demands of The New English Diction- 
ary and The English Dialect Dictionary, 
not to speak of his advancing years, neces- 
sarily reduced his direct and personal utter- 
ances; and he gratuitously diverted to those 
great undertakings the labors and the stores 
of which he recognized them as worthy; no 
doubt, too, he realized the privilege of thus 
permanently presenting to the world what he 
could not then hope otherwise to make so 
widely accessible. His contributions to these 
lexicons were from the first incomparable. 
Dr. Murray is reported to have said that, 
when needed information or authority could 
nowhere else be obtained, it was certain to be 
offered by Dr. Hall; and Dr. Hall’s special 
collection of unrecorded peculiarties in the 
Suffolk dialect greatly exceed those previ- 
ously recorded. Possibly, the shades of some 
American lexicographers are now lamenting 
the opportunities they lost in the flesh. 

Dr. Hall’s books are reports of English ex- 
pression, discussions of English usage under 
the principles of linguistic life and growth, 
and exposures of imposture in English philo- 
logy—these several aspects being based upon 
an extent of reading, an absorption of charac- 
teristics, an Observation of facts, a compre- 
hensiveness of memory, an untiring method 
of registration and verification, and a readi- 
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ness of application, that are without prece- 
dent in the prosecution of grammatical and 
lexical detail. Dr. Hall’s unanswerable cor- 
rection of pretentious error, while in reality 
only incidental, so far as individuals were con- 
cerned, was too frequently perverted into his 
main purpose; and he was called captious 
and unpatriotic, if not absolutely vindictive, 
by those who knew nothing of his laborious 
work in establishing grounds for exact criti- 
cism in English, too many professed Angli- 
cists being included in the number. Dr. Hall 
was one of the kindliest of men; but he had 
too higha reverence for his charge to affect to- 
leration for the dangerous influences of plausi- 
ble presumption. To say that he had read 
everything in English of the last five hundred 
years would be absolutely an exaggeration, 
but not so relatively to the ordinary fashion of 
estimates; and the margin by which he fell 
short of such complete achievement is utterly 
insignificant by the side of that vast excess by 
which he surpassed what any one man might 
be expected to do in a lifetime much freer 
than his from other exactions. A glance at 
Dr. Hall’s statistics of usage almost begets 
despair of submitting evidence on any linguis- 
tic point worthy of notice in the light of his 
conception of necessary proof. 

Dr. Hall had all the aggressive confidence 
of modesty adequately equipped ; no man was 
more generous in extending the results of his 
researches to those who sought his aid; and 
no man was called on to suffer more and 
more undeservedly from ignorant or malicious 
misrepresentation. His principles were mis- 
interpreted ; his reservations and exclusions 
were ignored; his applications were per- 
verted; in particular, his long residence 
abroad was turned to his reproach, and his 
discriminating remonstrances against some 
tendencies of his country’s speech were al- 
leged as constructive renegadism. Dr. Hall 
was always a loyal American, and after forty- 
six years’ absence, died an American citizen. 
He always, by the first personal pronoun, 
identified himself with America and Ameri- 
cans, and measured even his social relations 
to Englishmen; his rebukes to his fellow- 
countrymen were accompanied with confes- 
sions of his own constant fear of defection 


from the British standards which he accepted; 
no man could have resented more strongly 
the English habit of attributing to ‘‘Ameri- 
canism’’ what were instances of revival or of 
dialect; nor could any man recognize more 
clearly the propriety and the dignity of proper 
and dignified local peculiarties of expression. 
Dr. Hall’s own vocabulary was as extensive 
as his reading ; and his aptness in its use, 
particularly in quaint phraseology and in archa- 
istic terms, always individualized, and always 
assessed at their true merit, the objects to 
which they were applied. His wit and humor 
should not be left out of account; and the 
comparisons with which he sometimes illumi- 
nated his designations were veritable impale- 
ments in the effigy of ridicule. 


Of the several influences by which linguistic 
expression is variously held to be governed, 
Dr. Hall's support was, in general, given to 
**consentient’’ and ‘‘advertent’’ usage as the 
accepted guide; but, so far from discrediting 
the claims of ‘‘expedience,’’ he expressly 
denies that the competent will ever conform 
their thoughts to the conventional types of the 
day: on the other hand, he warns the incom- 
petent against the perils of independence; and 
he lays down certain canons for those who 
must venture on revivals or originalities. In 
other words, Dr. Hall is the apostle of free- 
dom by precedent, with the responsibility for 
perilous licenses placed upon the adventurous. 
With mere logic or with mere formulated 
grammaticism, Dr. Hall, as an expounder, had 
no patience whatever; and he freely confessed 
to having prejudices of his own, by which 
many warrantable locations were deliberately 
avoided by him. Accordingly, Dr. Hall’s 
purpose was not at all to direct writers and 
speakers to the one and only mode of expres- 
sion under any given circumstances—an ab- 
surdity alien to his acute powers of reasoning— 
but altogether to warn self-constituted teachers 
and their credulous disciples against elevating 
their own habits and prepossessions into real 
rules of speech. This reciprocity of aftirma- 
tive and negative functions is the only sure 
ground of mastery in any language—first, the 
establishment of certain unquestionable terms, 
meanings, and arrangements, as veritably at- 


testing the genius of that language, and then 
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the wide range of correlative precedent, avail- 
able or unavaible as the user may create its 
special justification. In this sphere of English 
philology, the philosophical grammarians and 
the historical grammarians, the logicians and 
the rhetoricians, are alike out of account; and 
Dr. Hall’s work has not even, to any important 
extent, the need of their reinforcement for any 
purpose that he undertakes. He was not, to 
be sure, a technical grammarian; and there 
are accordingly some points that might have 
been enhanced in practical pedagogic cogency; 
but Dr. Hall's special services would probably 
have been obstructed by such a check on his 
spontaneity or even by the consciousness of its 
pertinence. 

Dr. Hall’s attitude towards authority in 
English usage is never left in doubt; he cites 
writers admittedly representing approved us- 
age as adequate for his purpose, but with no 
desire of asserting their example as law; and 
he declines to be called the advocate of any 
word whose claims for respectful consideration 
he simply feels bound to vindicate. He ex- 
presses his creed in saying that 
“it is not the proper province of him who in- 
terests himself in philology, to do much more 
than assemble facts, and discuss them in the 
light of sound principles. Of all dogmatism, 
where a position is not rigidly demonstrated, 
the sole appraisement consonant to justice is 
that it should count nothing.’”’ ‘It is the 
fluent, perspicuous and fearless English which 
is dictated by an enlightened and yet chastened 
sense of native freedom, and not the titubant, 
perplexed, nerveless, and hidebound English 
of half-educated, scruple-mongering, provin- 
cial pedantry, that a rational love of our moth- 
er-tongue would see inculcated and diffused.”’ 
Dr. Hall himself was a supreme authority 
with the authorities; and no man, unless he 
was hopelessly fatuous or finally desperate, 
attacked his exhibits or his conclusions more 
than once; and an examination of successive 
editions of some popular text books will 
demonstrate either the difference before and 
after Dr. Hall’s treatment or the incurable 
obtuseness of some complacent sponsors for 
unreality. Earle and Whitney were not too 
great to utilize his services and scholarship; 
but it must be confessed that a certain ‘‘cyno- 
sure for an admiring coterie, in which he ruled 
as umpire and oracle’’ remained to the last, 
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so faras public confession went, serenely pachy- 
dermatous. Nor can it be denied that, at 
best, those who profited by his researches have 
too often ignored or scanted their obligations, 
or that those who combatted his conclusions 
have frequently failed to note his painstaking 
guardedness and scrupulous exactness in de- 
fining the scope of his special criticisms. Dr. 
Hall was the last man to vest himself with infal- 
libility; yet,such was his apparently predestined 
superiority, that cavilling or contemptuous 
reference to his conclusions invariably recoiled 
upon his antagonists. Some of these must 
have suffered grievously in their enforced com- 
promise between public conscience and private 
consciousness: all of them should have real- 
ized that, in view of the instability of language 
and its capricious relation to the will of man, 
even real inconsistencies and obscurities in 
different discussions, written at long intervals, 
sometimes in haste and generally to meet 
particular exigencies, in the midst of progres- 
sive investigations, especially when no dupli- 
cates were kept and no copyist employed, do 
not invalidate the claims of a man whose 
obvious purpose is truth. Dr. Hall recognized 
no ‘‘oil of inerrancy’’ except that compounded 
of ‘‘reason, logicalness, circumspection and 
subtilty ;’? and he would have scorned the 
honors, as he would have loathed the emolu- 
ments, of oracularity professedly warranted 
by turning over just so many pages of just so 
many authors. 

Dr. Hall’s diction and style have been harsh- 
ly criticised by those who, feeling his retalia- 
tions, affected an unconcerned incapacity to 
understand his meaning. His diction was in- 
deed anything but commonplace, and its ter- 
rors to impostors in language was the greater 
because they did not at once fully realize the 
classification to which they were summarily 
relegated: his style was artificial and self- 
conscious, and at times somewhat labored and 
over-weighted ; but no one can discredit either 
the adequacy or the advantages of his restored 
and readjusted phraseology. 

Teaching has many aspects; and, as Dr. 
Hall in his time has for English practically 
exhausted at least one of these, it should be 
a tempting privilege to follow the example of 
his fine spirit and employ the records of his 
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mission under the opportunities still open to 
true lovers of their mother-tongue and licensed 
curates of its transmission. In his own fellow- 
countrymen, indifference to this charge would 
imply not only base ingratitude to the cham- 
pion of their institutions and their capacities, 
but the deepest insensibility to a heritage of 
achievement and inspiration worthy of their 
highest powers and warmest devotion. They 
honored him too late and too little in his life; 
let them at least salute his death with the 
benison of a cumulative immortality. 
CASKIE HARRISON, 

Brooklyn N. Y. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


A History of English Romanticism in the 
Eighteenth Century (by Henry A. Beers, New 
York, H. Holt & Co., 1899) can hardly be ex- 
pected to possess much unity. The Romantic 
movement in England was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a movement at all, but rather the varied 
and spontaneous manifestation of a reaction 
from Augustan classicism. The rather loose 
form in which Professor Beers casts his book, 
consisting as it does of independent lectures, 
is doubtless the best form, although it some- 
times involves repetition and a_ backward 
movement. For such a history Heine’s defi- 
nition of romanticism as a reproduction of the 
life and thought of the Middle Ages is mani- 
testly too narrow; accordingly the term is 
broadened till it connotes the qualities charac- 
teristic of the Medizval spirit irrespective of 
time or place. 

Professor Beers is interesting, always; and 
the merit is no slight one in dealing with 
writers, many of whom have ceased to interest 
any but the historical critic. An introductory 
lecture on the pseudo-classical Augustans 
brings out more forcibly the service rendered 
by the imitators of Spenser in bringing back 
color and music into English verse. The in- 
terrelation of landscape gardening and the 
first mild nature-poetry of Thomson, Shen- 
stone, and Dyer is developed in a chapter 
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entitled “The 


‘*The Landscape Poets.’ 
Miltonic Group,’’ Collins, Gray, Mason, and 
the Wartons seized on the romantic element 


in Milton’s early poems. J/ Penseroso ap- 
pealed to their love of low spirits, which found 
its most perfect expression in Gray’s Elegy. 


But the more strictly Medizval revival be- 
gan with the publication of Thomas Warton's 
History of English Poetry from the Twelfth 
to the Sixteenth Century. ‘*The Gothic Re- 
vival’’ was initiated by the architectural di- 
versions of Horace Walpole at Strawberry 
Hill, and by his crude romantic novel, Zhe 
Castle of Otronto, the forerunner to Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s more skillful work. 


The chapter on ‘‘Percy and the Ballads,’’ is 
an excellent popular treatment of the nature 
of the ballads, of the manner of their col- 
lection, and of their influence upon poetic 
style. MacPherson and Chatterton each re- 
ceive a chapter; the controversy over the 
genuineness of ‘* Ossian’’ is summarized, the 
genesis of the Rowley poems is explained. 
The volume closes with a chapter on ‘The 
German Tributary.”’ The influence of the 
Sturm und Drang period of German roman- 
ticism upon Scott’s early work is shown to 
have been healthy enough in its way, despite 
the melodramatic extravagance to which it led 
such a writer as ‘‘Monk”’ Lewis. ‘The inter- 
dependence of English and German writers is 
admirably brought out in a short sketch of the 
German romantic movement. When English 
poets were too feeble to give much impetus to 
the new movement, Germany’s greatest poet 
was arousing an enthusiasm for Shakespeare 
that must soon react upon the England of the 
new century. 


Professor Beers excludes William Blake 
from his review because that poet’s writings 
were without effect upon his contemporaries ; 
Cowper and Burns do not fall under his defini- 
tion of romanticism. Several slips may be 
noted : the London fire did not occur in 1664; 
‘“‘unbeknown”’ is hardly in reputable use. 
A companion study of English romanticism 
in the nineteenth century, which Professor 


Beers hopes soon to publish, will need no in- 
troduction to those who have enjoyed this 
very readable and suggestive book. 
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